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TOISETTE 9 wEMORY TRAINING 


SYSTEM. 








(1) A CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LECTURER (Dr. R. N. Ingle, M.A.) was ‘ impressed (10) After a fortnight’s acquaintance with your system I com er to memory a 
with the possibilities of improvement to memory which the lectures open up.’ (2) As precis of Taxes Management Act (rar sections) in five or six hours.—E. J. SUMNER, 
a device for memorising, or as a System of Memory-training, Prof. Loisette’s method | Surveyor of Taxes. (11) Great advantage to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak 


is admirable.—R. A. Proctor. (3) Physiological and scientific.—Dr. ANDREW | one.—Rev. Dr. BuckLry. (12) I learned Chardenal’s Rules of the French Language 
Witson (April 1883). We again recommend Loisette’s System.—Dr. A. WiLson | in 3 days.—W.C. PatTErson. (13) Top in examination.—Tuomas Tait, M.A., 
(January 1889). (4) I intend to educate my son entirely on your System. There is | Glasgow. (14) Success at examination of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 


more logical training in it than in many treatises on Philosophy.—Rev. C. E. | —C. E. Brapbiy. (15) Tremendously popular in Oxford.—Pa// Mall Gazette, 4th 
Cock1nG, M.A.Oxon., Rector of Lee. (5) Three Exams. passed.—Rev. R. Dewe, February 1890. (16) Lucid and interesting lecture to a very large class of University 
B.A.Camb. (6) The applications of the System as numerous as the affairs of life— Students.—Camébridge Daily News, 25th October 1889. (17) Course of lectures very 


Rev. J. Amos, M.A.Camb. (7) An excellent travelling Companion.—Commander | successful.—Cambridge Independent, 234 November 1889. (18) For Lectures in 
J. B. Have, R.N. (8) Taught by correspondence. In three weeks I was able to | Manchester see Courier, 17th Oct. 1890. (19) See The Scottish Leader of 13th 
memorise the names, etc., of more than 400 men.—A. W. JamiEson, Major, B.S.C. June 1890, Evening Dispatch 13th June, Edinburgh Evening News 13th June, 
(9) An invigorating physiological exercise. —A. CARTER, M.D., L.R.C.P. Edin. etc. Educational News 14th June, and Scotsman 6th June. 


Beis Prospectus Post Free from PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 37 New Oxford Street, London. 


* Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
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Church of Cngland — 


LIFE & FIRE Assurance Institution. 


NEW PROSPECTUS { Apply to the Head Office.) NEW PROSPECTUS 
Issued 9 and 10 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, Issued 
NEW YEAR'S DAY. LONDON, £.c. _') ~NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


R. M'DOWELL & SONS’ 


UNRIVALLED 


SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, anv SCOTCH CAKES. 

















60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH, 
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FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, NEw SouTtH WALES, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CariTaL,. . . . . « £2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED, . . £800,000 
Parp-up CapPITAL, . . £400,000 | RESERVE Funp, . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WiviiaM StrEET, E.C. 
FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest :—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 


2tos Years, 44% per annum. 
Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 
HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares), . . £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, : ‘ : : . £250,000 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

WILLIAM CHRISTIAN, Esq. | Emie Levita, Esq. 
Sir H. S. CunninGuam, K.C.LE. WituiaM Paterson, Esq. 
Sir ALFRED Dent, K.C.M.G. RosBert STEWART, Esq. 

Joun Howarp GwyTue_Rr, Esq. James WHITTALL, Esq. 
Manager—JoHN Howarp GwyTHER. 
Sub-Manager—Ca.es Lewis. 

Secretary—WiLLiAM CHARLES MULLINS. 
Bankers in Scotland— 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
Inspector—THOMAS ForRREST. 





Bombay. Deli (Sumatra). Foochow. 
Calcutta. Singapore. Manila. 
Akyab. Kwala Lumpor. Shanghai. 
Rangoon. Batavia. | Hankow. 
Penang. Sourabaya. | Yokohama. 
Thaiping. Hong Kong. 


The Corporation grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
and receive for collection Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 


general Banking Business in the East 
DEPOSITS of MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on behalf of 


the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year. 
Agents in Edinburgh— 
Messrs. HOPE, MANN, & KIRK, W.S., 119 Princes Street. 


THE ANCLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364. 





Authorised capital, £2,000,000; subscribed £251,685 ; 
paid-up, £100,317; total capital, and 
reserve fund, £261,708. 
Head Office—QUFEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
South Australian Branch—Rovat_ EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LivERPooL, STREET, HOBART. 

London Branch—J. A. Craven, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. Asuiey G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. Buackwoop, Esq 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly. 
DEBENTURES. 


Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 

A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 

RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Diactiee { Major-General F. NerEAN SmitH, 1o Eton Terrace. 

( Rosert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeorGE Deas, Esgq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpecIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL : ; £505,000. 
Directors. 
GerorGe AuLpjo Jamieson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
GrorGeE Topp CuHIiEng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. Craspiz, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
amEs D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
he Hon. Francis J. MoncreirrF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
Joun WarRACK, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—¥. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wm. B. DuNLOoP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 
ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 








44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


Caritav Futty Suspscrisep, » ; . + £1,000,000 @ o 
CapiTat Paip Up, . . ‘ ; ‘ ; . 126,068 15 o 
RESERVE FuND in HAND, OVER . . ‘ > 42,000 © o 
UNCALLED CaPiTAL, 873,931 5 0 


Board of Directors. 
Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von Anpr& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBErT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wytiys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAmpBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
4 a for Three or Four Years. 
5 ie for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S, 


11 SourH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpinsurGu, January 1891. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . : : > - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . , R . a \ : 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . 5 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duxs Street, EpInsuRGH. 





Life Assurance at Moderate Premiums with 
Early and Increasing Bonuses. 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


FOUNDED 1823. 





FUNDS, £2, 500,000. INCOME, £ 325,000. 


“LOSE OF 68th YEAR. 





E ANNUAL ACCOUNTS WILL BE CLOSED ON 
31st MARCH 1891. 
PARTICIPATING POLICIES ISSUED 
on or before that date at full Annual Premiums 
WILL RANK FOR TWO FULL YEARS’ BONUS ADDITIONS 
at the DIVISION OF SURPLUS FUNDS as at 31st MARCH 1892. 
Proposals should be lodged without delay. 


Head Ofice—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Manager—GrorGe M. Low, F.R.S.E., F.F.A. 
Secretary—ARCHIBALD Hewat, F.F.A., F.1.A. 
Glasgow—122 St. VincENT STREET. Dundee—s56 COMMERCIAL STREET. 


Prospectuses, Reports, etc., on application. 





MMEDIATE LIFE ASSURANCE 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION, 
AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE OMITTING THE 
INVESTMENT ELEMENT. 





EXPLANATORY PAMPHLETS 
in reference to the above new Schemes may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, CALEDONIAN INSURANCE Com- 
PANY, 19 George Street, Edinburgh; or to the Secretaries at the 
Branch Offices of the Company at Glasgow, 64 St. Vincent Street ; 
Dundee, 35 Albert Square; and Aberdeen, Albany Buildings, 
Bridge Street. 
TT 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
URMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 











BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LrM Tp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAiL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, Fortnightly 
MADRAS, : : BATAVIA, Fourweekly 
COLOMBO, . , ‘ BRISBANE, . ‘ ie 
RANGOON, . : ss ROCKHAMPTON, . i 
KURRACHEE, ; si | ZANZIBAR, . ‘ - 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W.; 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


NOTICE. 


All the BEST NEW WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and 
the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, are in CIRCULATION 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for an ample Supply 
of all Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they 


appear. a 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTION, FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, 
TWO CUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS 


N.8.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 








REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the 
Library, and CATALOGUES OF SURPLUS COPIES with- 
drawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limitto) 


30—34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES— 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, ‘ad 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


BANGOR TRAINING COLLEGE 
(FOR SCHOOLMASTERS) 


WANTED, a Resident PRINCIPAL who shall take an active part 
in the teaching, and shall be responsible to the Committee for the order, 
discipline, and general management of the Institution. Knowledge of 
Welsh desirable. Salary £350 and Residence. 

Applications to be sent in to the Hon. Secretary, J. Bryn Roserts, Esq., M.P., 
Brynadda, Bangor, and printed copies of Testimonials to be sent to each member of 
the Committee of Management direct, on or before the 31st March 1891. The 
names and addresses of members to be had from the Secretary, Normal College, 
Bangor. Canvassing members of the Committee shall be a disqualification. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


: INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 














References— 

The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NerEAN Situ, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweepiEg, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisn, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Erc. 

The Term began Settember 17. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lrtp., 


HOLLEsLeY Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
F Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 
The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
ure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Shee 
reeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel. 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 


Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 


Proshectus on Application to the Resident Director. 


i ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
University, St. ANDREWS. 
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Pulvermacher’s 


ELECTRIC GIRDLE 


Price TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS, 


Is the CHEAPEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCE ever offered to the Public, and for restoring lost 


nerve and muscular power it has no equal. 


Pulvermacher’s Electric Girdle, 
Whilst powerful enough to deflect a needle across the Atlantic 
Ocean, is so harmless that a child can wear it without discomfort, 
and for RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, and 
NEURALGIA it acts like a charm. Testimonials for torpid 
liver, indigestion, and nervous debility have been received by 
thousands at 


PULVERMACHER’S Galvanic Establishment, 


194 Regent Street, London, W. 
Pamphlets Free. 
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NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE JEWS 


FROM THE 


EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


By ProressorR H. GRAETZ. 





Specially Revised for this English Edition by the Author. 


Edited and in part Translated by 
BELLA LOWY. 


To be completed in Five Volumes, 8vo, of which 
Vols. I. and II. now ready; Vols. III.-V. in 


1892. 


Subscription Price for the Set, #1, 16s. net, payable 
half at once, half on publication of Vols. III.-V. Single 
Volumes purchasable at ros. 6d. net each. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


‘It is a matter of especial satisfaction to me that my work, ‘‘ The 
History of the Jews from the Earliest Times to the Present Day,” 
should be rendered accessible to the English-reading public in a 
compact form and by means of an adequate translation ; for in countries 
where English is spoken, books are not only bought, bound, and placed 
in libraries, but are also read, taken to heart, and acted upon. It is 
therefore to be expected that the English-speaking people, which has 
never disregarded but has at all times recognised and appreciated the 
peculiar character of the Jewish race, will feel an increased sympathy 
for it on reading the alternations of its sublime and tragical history. 


‘English readers, to whom the forefathers of the Jews of to-day— 
the patriarchs, heroes, and men of God—are familiar characters, will 
the better understand the miracle which is exhibited in the history of 
the Jews during three thousand years. The continuance of the Jewish 
race until the present day is a marvel not to be overlooked even by 
those who deny the existence of miracles, and who only see in the most 
astounding events, both natural and preternatural, the logical results of 
cause and effect. Here we observe a phenomenon which has developed 
and asserted itself in spite of all laws of Nature, and we behold a culture 
which, notwithstanding unspeakable hostility against its exponents, has 
nevertheless profoundly modified the organism of nations. 


‘It is the heartfelt aspiration of the author that this historical work, 
in its English garb, may attain its object by putting an end to the 
hostile bearing against the Jewish race, so that it may no longer be 
begrudged the peculiar sphere whereto it has been predestined through 
the events and sorrows of thousands of years, and that it may be per- 
mitted to fulfil its appointed mission without molestation. 


‘This translation, in five volumes, is not a mere excerpt of my 
**Geschichte der Juden” (like my ‘‘ Volksthiimliche Geschichte der 
Juden”’), but a condensed reproduction of the entire eleven volumes. 
But the footnotes have been omitted, so as to render the present work 
less voluminous for the general reader. Historical students are usually 
acquainted with the German language, and can read the notes in the 
original, 


‘In this English edition the ‘‘ History of the Present Day” is 
brought down to 1870, whilst the original only goes as far as the 
memorable events of 1848. The last volume will contain a survey of 
the entire history of the Jewish nation, together with a comprehensive 
index of names and events. 


‘In conclusion, I cannot refrain from expressing my gratitude to 
one whose life-task it is to further with rare generosity all humane 
and intellectual interests, and who has caused this translation to be 
made and published. At the risk of wounding his modesty, I must 
mention, as the Mzcenas of this work, Mr. Frederick D. Mocatta, 
whose name is a household word in every Jewish circle.’ 





DAVID NUTT, 270, 271, STRAND. 





SAMPSON, LOW, MARSTON & COs 
NEW BOOKS. 


n NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE RICHEST MERCHANT IN ROTTERDAM. by 


A. N. Homer, Author of ‘ Red Ruin,’ etc. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


NOT A MOMENT TO SPARE. By Hucu CoLeman 


Davipson, Author of ‘ The Old Adam,’ etc. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


A BOLT FROM THE BLUE. By Scorr Granaw, 


Author of ‘The Golden Milestone,’ ‘The Sandcliff Mystery,’ etc. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 315. 6d., 

*. »  Welltold. The characters are all human, none of them being described 
as perfect, either in goodness or in badness. Several of the situations are strong in 
themselves and powerfully set forth, so that the story may be classed as above the 
average of society novels.’—A thenaum. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Justin M‘Carrny, M.P. 


3eing the Third Volume in the ‘Queen's Prime Ministers’ Series. Edited by 
STUART J. REip. With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘Mr. M‘Carthy relates clearly and well the main incidents of Peel's Political life, 
and deals fairly with the great controversies which still rage about his conduct 
in regard to the Roman Catholic Relief Bill and the Repeal of the Corn Laws.’— 
Saturday Keview. 


STUDIES IN ITALIAN LITERATURE, CLASSICAL 


and MODERN ; also the Legend of ‘11 Cenacolo,’ a Poem by CATHARINE 
Mary PHILLIMORE, Writer of the ‘Life of Fra Angelico,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Re-issue, at 3s. 6d. 

“The essays are caretully and gracefully written.’—Saturday Review. 

* Miss Phiilimore’s praiseworthy and painstaking ‘* Studies." ’"—A thena@um. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE: THE MODERN REGIME. 


$y H. A. Taine. Translated by JoKhN Duranp. Vol. I. demy 8vo, cloth, 
amo 105. ns » 
*‘M. Taine has not only exhausted all ordinary authorities, he has also had 
access to many unpublished sources. . . . Nothing can be more brilliant or striking 
than M. Taine’s account of Napoleon's superhuman power.’—A ¢henaum. 


FIVE YEARS AT PANAMA: The Trans-Isthmian 


Canal. By Wo.trrep NE son, Corresponding ,.Member, Natural Hist ory 
Society, Montreal. With Map and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


THE INTERREGNUM, A.D. 1648-1660: Studies of the 


Commonwealth, Legislative, Social, and Legal. By F. A. Inperwick, Q.C., 
Author of ‘ Sidelights on the Stuarts,’ etc. 8vo, cloth 1os. 6d. 
* Mr. Inderwick has made a valuable contribution to English History in bringing 
out the chief characteristics of an heroic time.’—Dai/y News (leader). 


OVER THE TEA-CUPS: A Series of Papers of Remini- 


scences and Characteristic Reflections. By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, 
Author of ‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ etc. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. dinilie 
‘His many admiring readers will feel a still warmer regard for him as they read 
the charming pages ot his new volume.’—A thenaum. 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES: Studies among the 


Poor. By Jacos A. Rus. With numerous Illustrations, chiefly from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


ADVENTURES IN NYASSALAND: A Two Years’ 


Struggle with Arab Slave-Dealers in Central Africa. 3y L. MonTeiru 
FOTHERINGHAM, Agent of the African Lakes Company. Numerous Illustra- 
tions, crown &vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.oo 
- - - He tells the story in a simple, straightforward, and very effective way.’— 
Scotsman. 


‘GREAT ARTISTS’ SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, HIS LIFE AND WORKS ; 


Including a Memoir by Freperic G. STEPHENS, and an Essay on the Genius of 
George Cruikshank by WiLL1aAM THacKerRAy. Numerous Illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LANDSCAPE AND PASTORAL PAINTERS OF 
HOLLAND: RUISDAEL, HOBBEMA, CUIJP, POTTER. By Frank 
CunvDALL. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.—MARCH NUMBER 


ConTENTS. 


Tue LirerRARY LANDMARKS OF EpinBuRGH. Laurence Hutton. 16 Illustrations 
drawn by Joseph Pennell. 

IN THE ‘STRANGER Peop_e’s’ Country. A Story. Part III. Charles Egbert 
Craddock. 

ComEpby or Errors. Andrew Lang. With 8 Illustrations (including Frontis- 
piece) drawn by Edwin A. Abbey. 

NATIONALITY IN Music. Francis Korbay. 

IN THE VESTIBULE LimiTED. A Story. Brander Matthews. 

Wessex Fork. Part I. Illustrated. Thomas Hardy. 

AMERICAN LEADS AT WHIST, AND THEIR History. N. B. Trist. 

Moops. Six Poems. W. D. Howells 

THE ARGENTINE CAPITAL. With 4 Illustrations. Theodore Child. 

THE CHINESE LEAK. 4 Illustrations. Julian Ralph. 

Etc. Etc. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET ST., E.C. 
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NOTES 

On Friday week the House of Commons indulged in one 
of those worse than useless sittings which are too often 
devoted by the Opposition not to the discussion of any 
practical piece of honest legislation but to procuring a 
plausible cry to go to the country withal. Mr. Provand 
moved a resolution to the effect that the proportion of 
taxation incident upon land was insufficient and ought to 
be increased. Mr. Chaplin opposed in a speech which, if 
not very brilliant, was nevertheless full of plain common 
sense. " Mr. Gladstone replied in a discourse in which, 
after praising the farmers and the landlords for the ex- 
cellence of their behaviour during the recent period of 
depression, he proceeded to abound, as his manner is, in 
those ambiguous utterances (directed at the landed in- 
terest) which mean simply this: ‘ You have always voted 
against me, and some day you shall pay for it.. He made 
much of a remark of Mr. Chaplin that Protection raised 
prices, and rebuked the selfishness of a class which had 
bolstered up the Corn Laws: as if every one did not know 
that the essence of Protection is the raising of prices with 
a view—rightly or wrongly—to the benefit of the home 
producer. He also got a good deal of cheap capital out of 
Mr. Goschen’s grants from the Exchequer in aid of the 
rates: though to complain that relief of rates means relief 
to ratepayers seems superfluous. The truth is, of course, 
that land in these times and with its present burdens has as 
much as it can do to make both ends meet ; and this view a 
majority of fifty-one in a scanty House had the sense and 
honesty to take. After which came a count-out. 





Tue House of Lords on Monday read a second time a 
well-meant but perfectly futile bill of Lord Stratheden 
and Campbell to abate the smoke nuisance in London. 
The measure was mercilessly gibed by Lord Salisbury, 
who doubted if it could ever be carried into effect, and 
predicted that if it passed it would monopolise the time 
and energy of the law courts. In the Commons the Navy 
Fstimates gave rise to the usual sort of discussion. | Sir 
John Colomb urged the necessity of increasing the navy 
to meet the growth of our commerce and of our responsi- 
bilities. The debate he initiated was noteworthy for an 
incredibly silly and mischievous speech from Sir William 
Harcourt, who pooh-poohed the idea of a navy sufficient 
to protect our trade. A war would make no difference 
to our imports and exports. All we had to do was to 
transfer our ships to neutral nations, and everything would 
go on as before. The touching faith thus flaunted in 
the Declaration of Paris was rudely shattered by subse- 
quent speakers, who showed no mercy to this believer, 
but pointed out that in time of war the only law is 
the law of the strongest, and that if we neglect the 
protection of our mercantile marine we shall be certain— 
as we shall deserve—to be pulverised. 





On Tuesday the Lords rejected a bill for abolishing 
the property and _ territorial qualifications of county 


magistrates in England. In the Commons Mr. Stans- 
feld brought forward a motion in favour of ‘one man 
one vote, of reducing the qualifying term of resi- 
dence to three months, and of appointing new officials 
to attend to the work of registration. He supported his 
views with little spirit or effect in a thin House, and was 
met by Mr. Howorth with an amendment declaring that 
no alteration affecting the qualification of voters would be 
acceptable which did not provide for adjusting representa- 
tion to population. Mr. Whitmore made a capital speech, 
in which he pointed out what a trivial grievance is 
the plural vote, and maintained that if the working 
classes were bent on an Eight Hours Bill they would 
carry it in spite of the opposition of the educated portion 
of the community—plural vote and all. Mr. Gladstone 
got off a characteristic utterance, in which he affected to 
consider the disproportion in the representation of different 
parts of the United Kingdom as the merest trifle, and com- 
plained that the possession of a couple of votes did not 
depend upon superior wisdom, virtue, or merit. As if 
any human being ever pretended that they did! To the 
sensible man the possession of property in half a dozen 
counties is surely a good enough title to a vote in each. 


Mr. Grapstone was followed by Mr. Chamberlain, who 
contributed an admirably pungent and appropriate 
speech. He began by pointing out that, even though 
the Government approved of much of Mr. Stansfeld’s 
resolution, the adoption thereof would mean the com- 
plete alteration of the Ministerial programme, and the 
disarrangement of Ministerial plans. He fortified his con- 
tention by an appeal to Mr. Gladstone's own example, 
who on more than one occasion between °80 and ’85 
had ‘ deprecated the practice of any Government pledging 
itself to loose promises of what it would do in the future.’ 
Nay, Mr. Gladstone openly advocated ‘one man one vote’ 
in 84, and not a word was heard of it during the Short 
Parliament. The present Government would be amply 
justified in refusing to re-open the question of the suffrage 
by an utterance of Sir George Trevelyan’s, which almost 
in so many words proclaimed the ‘84 Act to be final. Mr. 
Chamberlain professed himself in favour of manhood suf- 
frage and equal electoral districts. But this was not a time 
to press on these schemes. The constituencies expected 
the machine to be turned to some useful purpose, and 
not to be tinkered without end. If Mr. Stansfeld’s party 
carried the next election, it must first pass a satisfac- 
tory Home Rule Bill, and then come on to ‘one man 
one vote’: so that the working-classes would have long 
indeed to wait for measures of practical benefit. The 
resolution was rejected by the handsome majority of 102. 


On Wednesday the Parliamentary business was merely 
of local interest ; and on Thursday, while the Lords ad- 
vanced certain bills a stage, the Commons had a rather 
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protracted sitting. The indignation of Mr. Atkinson at an 
attack upon him by a Gladstonian journal impelled him to 
raise the question of privilege ; but Mr. Smith managed to 
soothe his ruffed feelings. Mr. Storey called attention to 
the Silksworth evictions, and the Gladstonians straightway 
arrayed themselves against the municipal police of the 
district, but were defeated. The Army Estimates were 
then taken up, and provoked considerable discussion. 





Mr. Parne ct with seven henchmen travelled from Dublin 
to Navan on Sunday ; but on the plea of a bad cold he ex- 
cused himself from speaking at any great length to the 
many gatherings by the way. The only exception, perhaps, 
was at Drogheda, where he blamed Mr. Gladstone for the 
rupture between the British and Irish Separatists and the 
Timhealyites for the disturbance at Carrick-on-Shannon. 
In Navan, resplendent with triumphal arches, he appealed 
to the hill-side men by a reference to the time when 
Royal Meath would be Republican Meath, and by a hand- 
some eulogy of Lucas and John Martin. His proudest 
boast was that he had put the snaffle in the mouth of 
the landlords, and his most tempting promise that, when 
an Irish Parliament met on College Green, bit and bridle 
would follow. Comparing his party to a rallying square, 
he adroitly contended that his Thirty had beaten the Six 
Hundred of the House of Commons, while he threatened 
that the seceders should be driven from Ireland as they 
had been driven from Committee Room No. 15 unless 
they shook themselves clear of the entanglements of the 
Grand Old Spider. 


On Wednesday night Mr. Parnell addressed a public 
meeting at Clerkenwell, when a little girl presented him 
with a basket of flowers, a band played ‘The Conquering 
Hero,’ and an assemblage of fifteen hundred cheered itself 
hoarse in his welcome. With his wonted astuteness he 
deprecated a fight between the British and the Irish 
peoples, and intimated that, while he would take every 
means of restoring discipline among the Irish M.P.’s, he 
was willing to co-operate with British Radicals. Of course 
it was not for him to interfere in British affairs ; but, since 
Mr. Gladstone had dismissed him at less than twenty- 


four hours’ notice, he was free at least to condemn the 





foolish and misguided Labour policy of that gentleman and 
his lieutenants. Parliament could and should shorten 
the hours of labour in dangerous callings, and the tyranny 
of railways and other monopolies, and establish Boards 
of Conciliation for the settlement of trade disputes ; and 
while he could not take any initiative—(for if he did he 
would be charged with an insidious design against British 
commerce and British industry)—he pledged himself to 
support any measures tending to better the condition of 
the working-classes—on whose aid he appears to rely in 
England, as he relies on that of the hill-side men in his 
own Green Isle. 





Home Rute has carried the day in the Bohemian elec- 
tions. It will be interesting to see by what and how 
much the better Bohemia is of the victory of the Young 
Czech party, which has beaten the Old Czechs so com- 
pletely out of the field that it is left face to face, and in 
a majority, with the German members of the Diet. The 
Young Czechs are patriots of ‘the aggressive, fanatical, 
and intolerant type.’ They have rejected the policy of 
compromise, and ‘let be for let be,’ which the Old Czechs 
had agreed to adopt. They will not be content until 
they have their feet on the necks of their German-speak- 
ing rivals and fellow-countrymen ; the Government must 
support these ; and so an end will come, not only in 
the Diet but in the schoolroom, to Count Taafe’s truce of 
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races, creeds, and classes, and Bohemian waters will be 
troubled. A state of things about as serious prevails at 
Salzburg, in Galicia, and in other provinces of the Dual 
Monarchy, the smooth working of whose political system 
has been made the glowing theme of Mr. Gladstone's 
praise. Norwegian politics are teaching the same lesson, 





THE new Italian Ministry has made an earnest attempt 
at a policy of retrenchment. More pressing for the 
moment than the requirements of national defence is the 
necessity of getting both ends of the national accounts to 
meet. The fact to face is that the sources of revenue are 
failing. ‘The estimate of December last, which showed a 
surplus of six hundred thousand lire, has been so modified 
by the failure of receipts to come up to expectations, that 
they have now to reckon with a deficit of thirty-eight and 
a-half millions. Signor Luzzati has adopted the proposed 
retrenchments of his predecessor, effecting a saving of nine 
millions; but he submits a further scheme by which he 
expects to save other thirty-six. Of this amount over seven- 
teen are struck off the military and naval estimates. — Rail- 
way expenditure is to be also practically suspended, and in 
this way other nineteen millions would be spared. These 
economies, he assures the Chamber, will be effected ‘ with- 
out weakening the public service or the military and naval 
forces.” This is a head upon which the critics of the 
Government; will have a good deal to say. ‘The Italians 
are unanimous as to the need of economising, but alto- 
gether at variance as to where to begin. ‘The net result, 
according to Signor Luzzati, will be that a heavy deficit 
will be turned into a margin of seven millions ; but ‘a 
possible ’—and very probable— falling-off of ten millions 
from the taxation of articles of consumption and_busi- 
ness’ has to be contemplated : so other three million lire 


are to be set on the taxpayer's aching back. 





Tue Canadian elections began yesterday. All classes, 
all creeds, all races, and all interests in the Dominion 
have been enlisted in the conflict, which will be watched 
in the United States and in the United Kingdom with an 
attention scarce less keen than the Canadians’ own. Sir 
Richard Cartwright has felt it necessary to try to rehabili- 
tate his character as a loyal subject of the Queen. He 


denounced at Toronto the use made by the other side of 


private documents, surreptitiously obtained. It would have 
been much more to his purpose to have shown that the 
documents were fabrications and the charges of treason 
false. All that he and his friends have done, he says, has 
been by way of preparing a more friendly alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States—of helping 
on the federation of all English-speaking peoples. It is 
suspicious to find politicians out of office actuated by such 
remote and contingent objects. It is all very well for the 
Liberal Opposition to dissemble its loyalty in the loose 
and convenient cloak of Anglo-Saxon Federation. But 
why in the meantime fine British manufactures and fling 
wide the door to the Americans? Mr. Laurier is bolder 
of word than his colleague. He has been speaking in 
Ontario in much the same strain as Mr. Parnell in Meath, 
and is ‘traitor’ enough to prefer the Yankee dollar to 
the Queen’s shilling. 





NEWFOUNDLAND discontent is to be stilled by an Im- 
perial guarantee of a loan of two millions for the building 
of railways and the development of the immense and 
almost virgin resources of the Newfoundland soil. So at 
least says the Premier, Sir William Ridgway. It is a 
timely and probably a wise use to make of the Imperial 


credit. But it goes, of course, no way towards the 
solution of the difficult question of the French claims: 
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unless, indeed, we view the loan and its guarantee as a 
means of bringing the Newfoundland problem to a crisis. 
With the building of railways and the settlement of the 
interior and the west coast, the Treaty of Utrecht obliga- 
tions could no more restrain the growing strength of the 
colony than the Philistines could bind their Samson. 





Tue Tsawbwa of Wuntho, the Osman Digna of Burmah, 
had a horoscope drawn which showed that he was about 
to be hoisted by the gods into the vacant Peacock Throne. 
Hence the marching and fighting of the British field 
columns, directed by General Wolseley, who took Wun- 
tho as his base, and there held a grand durbar, to which 
the head-men of the contiguous tribes were invited. The 
Tsawaba and his adherents have fallen back upon Bau- 
mauk, and, driven out of that place, have taken refuge in 
the forest. Our troops have also had to deal with other 
two rebel leaders—to wit Lu Aung and Pwa Hla—fight- 
ing each for his own hand. The Kachins are raiding 
in the Bhamo district, and some of the Chin tribes are 
still holding out in their hills. Altogether the Burmese 
border is in an unpleasantly lively condition. 


Lorp Satispury, at the banquet of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce on Wednesday night, after con- 
gratulating his audience on the present condition and 
future prospects of British commerce, referred to our 
several rocks ahead. One was that vigorous revival 
of Protectionism which is raising an impassable barrier 
against British goods all over the world—more especi- 
ally in France and America. Whether there Was ever 
to be a revulsion of feeling or not, this country had 
definitely decided to refrain from retaliation: that is, 
to abandon all means of influencing the legislation 
of these Powers. For to talk of remonstrance was 
childish. People who yield to such interposition were 
to be found only in nurseries, and not always there. 
Besides, if you complained to other nations that their 
tarifls were excluding your commodities, they would tell 
you straight that the tariffs had been imposed for no 


other purpose. 


Tue second difficulty was also due to the recrudes- 
cence of Protectionism, which Lord Salisbury happily 
defined as ‘trying to win a race not by outstripping 
your adversary but by using the public forces to pre- 
vent him from running at all.’ Trades’-unions were 
simply inevitable. But the corollary of the liberty to 
unite was the liberty of refusing to unite—the liberty 
of disposing of your wares or your labour on your own 
terms. All attempts to regulate the labour of adult 
men by Act of Parliament must be vain. If you limited 
the hours of miners to eight a day, you would find 
that each industry is linked to every other by a chain of 
argument impossible to break. The result would not be 
that aimed at by the Legislature but one arising from the 
composition of two forces—the enacting force of Par- 
liament and the evading force of the individual. It was 
because delusions of this sort could only be swept away by 
lengthened and abundant discussion that the Government 
had resolved upon the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission, 


In the West of Scotland the ironmasters have beaten 
the furnacemen, who, after keeping the works at a stand- 
still for months, have been glad to go back at a reduction 
of 20 per cent. on their former wages. “Tis only a week 
since the leaders of the men were boasting that, while 
anxious for peace, they were prepared for war. The sur- 
render of the workers has fortunately saved the employers 
the necessity of carrying out a series of evictions in the 
neighbourhood of the furnaces. One firm of ironmasters 
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has knocked the bottom out of the case of the dissenting 
clergymen and other popularity-hunters who have sup- 
ported the men’s proposal for the abolition of Sunday 
labour. It was proved by experiments that when the 
furnaces are damped down on Sunday the iron produced 
does not regain its quality till the following Wednesday. 





Hurriep_y but not unexpectedly the trouble at the 
London Docks has collapsed. The dockers have for some 
time shown themselves more inclined to be reasonable 
than the seamen and firemen, not because they love 
reason but because they saw that the Shipping Fede- 
ration had abundance of free labour to hand, and that a 
strike would mean for them something far more serious 
than for the Seamen’s Union, most of whose members are 
atsea. They have therefore separated themselves from the 
Federated Unions, and have yielded to the Shipping Fede- 
ration. On Wednesday the unionists and non-unionists— 
the lion and the lamb—lay down in peace together. For 
how long? Just as long, probably, as the shipowners 
maintain their organisation. Of course, the Federation, 
as we anticipated, has not insisted on its ill-advised regu- 
lation that all to whom it gives employment shall hold a 
Federation ticket. Mr J. H. Wilson, the dictator of the 
seamen and firemen, after vainly demanding with threats 
that the Federation shall stand and declare itself, has be- 
come silent under the affliction of the dockers’ desertion, 
and has gone to Cardiff to reanimate the strike which is 
there collapsing for the same reasons as in London. Thus 
justice and freedom are at length asserting themselves. 





Tue death of Sir W. Kirby Green, the British Minister 
to Morocco, creates a crisis for the home Government. 
He was an excellent ambassador, though, like his two 
predecessors (the Drummond-Hays, father and son), some- 
what too fond of the policy of laissez faire. Laissez faire 
was an excellent line of conduct in Morocco fifty or sixty 
years ago—it won us the trust of the Moorish Govern- 
ment ; but to-day, when France and Spain, and even Italy 
and Germany, are waiting with jealous and greedy antici- 
pation of the splendid spoils to be scrambled for when the 
Sick Man of the West must die, laissez-faire will not do. 
Whoever succeeds Sir Kirby will have a difficult game to 
play, amid the mutual and combined jealousies of the 
representatives of other European Powers, and the delays 
and dodges of the timid and cruel native Government. 
But two things should suggest an honest and hopeful line 
of conduct : the abominable system of ‘ Protection’ must 
be modified or abolished, and no Power but Britain must 
hold Tangier and the neighbourhood. 





Tue obituary of the last few days includes, moreover, 
the names of Sir Benjamin Pine, K.C.M.G., a diplomatic 
servant and colonial governor of long standing and repute; 
of Edward Barratt, the Surrey cricketer, a bowler of great 
merit and an excellent record; of General Kruedener, 
who led the Russians across the Danube in 1877, cap- 
tured Nikopolis, and got beaten before Plevna; of the 
Earl of Albemarle, who fought at fifteen in the Eng- 
lish ranks at Waterloo; of Fortuné du Boisgobey, the 
best writer of fairy stories (about detectives) the world 
has seen since Gaboriau; and of Barbara Abercrombie 
(atat. 80), daughter of a famous Edinburgh physician, who 
originated and maintained for thirty years the useful 
Ladies’ Society for the Support of Gaelic Schools, whose 
life was spent in good works addressed to all and sundry, 
and who will be missed by many, but by the patients of 
the Royal Infirmary most of all : 

‘A wee old maid that sweeps the Bridegroom’s way, 
Strong in a cheerful trust that never fails.’ 
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THE NAVAL ESTIMATES 


PYVAKEN altogether, one thing with another, the 
a. > Navy Estimates tell a satisfactory tale. We 
could whale that Lord George Hamilton had been 
able to say plainly that the Admiralty had decided to 
drop the 110-ton and 67-ton guns. It is what the 
Department will have to do, and knows it will have to 
do, sooner or later. Those guns may be of real use at 
the mouth of the Solent or on the Rock of Gibraltar. 
On a floating platform they will never be aught but a 
ruinous burden. The Admiralty, however, is so far 
like the Papacy that it is bound by its past, and cannot 
undo the things it did, however inconvenient they may 
be now. The contract for the guns is signed, and they 
must be paid for whether they are t tohen or not. So 
Lord George has to make the best case he can for 
them. For our part we think it would be better to 
pay a fine to the contractors, and cut our losses; but 
then, that would be a confession of fallibility on the 
part of the Admiralty, and to expect so much would 
really be asking inordinate things from official human 
nature. We suppose we must be content to wait till 
the guns are quietly shifted from ship to shore when 
nobody is seen to be looking. In the meantime we 
may be consoled by remembering that this particular 
Board has really done better negatively and positively 
than any other we have seen for long. At least it has 
given up building cruisers of matchboard backing and 
tinfoil. It has abolished that notorious old humbug, 
the measured mile, and it is pushing well on with the 
seventy ships provided for in the Naval Defence Act. 
The Royal Sovereign and the Royal Arthur represent 
the beginning of the end of the work. Such floating 
factories as the first of these craft are not to our taste, 
but they are universally employed, and we shall be no 
worse off with them than our neighbours. Last of all, 
the whole Naval Defence programme is in a fair way of 
being finished by °93, with the exception of one vessel. 
Which is good warning, always provided that ‘all is 
good that is upcome.’ 

We should be very glad to know that the suspicions 
we entertain on this point are as unfounded as those 
for which Spens of Kilspendie was made to pay so dear 
by Bell-the-Cat. For the rest, we live in times when 
even Lord George Hamilton cannot cut our leg off. 
This is fortunate, because we are very far from sure 
that there is not too-too solid ground for fears. It is 
not enough that ships should be building, or even built. 
To keep the Navy in a satisfactory eanilllbe, there 
ought always to bea good reserve of ships fit for sea at 
a week’s notice. One would like to be sure that there 
is any such reserve—or, at least, a sufficiently large one. 
A correspondent of The Times, who has been prowling 
about the dockyards, is of opinion that we have no 
more vessels actually fit for the pendant than would, 
roughly speaking, replace the ‘obsolete’ ships actually 
in commission. A statement of this kind is not to be 
blindly accepted. So very much depends on the terms 
used. We should like to know whether the correspon- 
dent’s calculations, as to the length of time it would take 
to fit ships out, are or are not based on the supposition 
that everything would go at the same rate, and that so 
much would be made of mechanical fittings, under the 
pressure of actual war as in peace. For our part, we 
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are pretty firmly persuaded that the application of 
that stimulus would quicken work notably, and would 
lead to the rejection of masses of showy gimcracks 
over which time and money are wasted in quiet times. 
Then, too, the word ‘obsolete’ stands greatly in want 
of definition. There are critics, naval and military, 
who call everything obsolete which does not contain 
the last new improvement imaginary or real—and the 
proportion of the last to the first is dreadfully high. 
Not a few obsolete things may be found to be useful in 
the next naval war. Still, there is this to be said for 
the criticism of The Times’ man: that it is very easy to 
It would be 
very desirable that in all official statements a sharp line 
should be drawn between the two. Some such report 
as Sir John Colomb moved for on Monday, if the Ad- 


confound paper with effective strength. 


miralty could be induced to give it (and Lord George 
Hamilton was not strongly opposed to the proposal), 
might be made to include this information. We can- 
not wholly agree with those who regret that Sir John 
did not induce the Admiralty to give him what he 
wanted at once. The report he asked would, we 
think, have these defects: that it would be very 
straggling, while not sufficiently precise on the point 
which should be most carefully made clear. It would 
not avail us much to have papers showing the relative 
aggregate sizes and values of our navy and our mer- 
chant shipping as compared to the merchant shipping 
merely of foreign Powers. Now, Sir John did not ask 
that the return should contain a report on the size of 
foreign navies. Yet so much depends on that. Not 
what we have to defend so much as what assailing force 
we have to fight against—that is the interesting point. 
Besides the magnitude of the Navy's task will depend 
less on the number of vessels it has to preserve from 
capture than on the length of route it has to patrol. 
It is obvious, for instance, that if a sea route of five 
thousand miles long has to be left clear, and the enemy 
has five cruisers to attack it withal, we on our side 
must employ as many vessels as will keep those five 
off the route, whether used by one hundred merchant 
ships or by one thousand. 
many miles of sea route we have to keep open (after 


A report showing how 


all, the routes are not many, and are as well known 
as the Great North Road) and how many ships we have 
to patrol them with would be far more useful than this 
other of Sir John’s. 

What Sir John did contrive to extort from Sir 
William Harcourt was as interesting as and not less 
useful than the report could be he wishes to obtain 
from the Admiralty. The heir-elect of Mr. Glad- 
stone, a man well over sixty, who has lived in this 
wicked world not in a corner, who has joined in pledges 
and in breaking them, who has eaten his own words, 
big as they are, as much as any man—as much as any 
two, in fact, except Mr. Gladstone—who has seen 
Russia tear up the Black Sea Treaty, actually got on 
his legs to declare that the Declaration of Paris might 
be trusted to preserve our food supply from interrup- 
tion in war. The remark had nothing to do with the 
case, and was no part of any answer to Sir John 
Colomb. It was said by way of displaying that par- 
ticular brand of folly which pleases one section of the 
fadmongering Gladstonian Liberals. ‘The use of it for 
persons other than the speaker lies in the warning it 
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to strengthen the Navy in time. He is a bold man who 
will say that the boundless ignorance of the constitu- 
encies will never put Sir William Harcourt into power. 
Think what the consequence would be if that man were 
Premier when Mr, Gladstone’s body has followed his 
soul—and care had not been taken in time to put it 
beyond him to let the Navy become utterly weak. In 
the meantime, to come back to the question of the 
report, there will certainly be no harm done if the 
Admiralty will let us know what number of ships and 
guns are actually available for instant service every 
New Year's Day. 





THE GLORIFICATION OF METHODISM 
[’ is a curious fact that not only all sects of Non- 


conformists, but even certain of the Churches of 


England and Scotland as by law established, have con- 
spired to * boom * the Wesley Centenary w hich has been 
celebrated this week by the combined sections of Method- 
ism. So general, so almost universal, indeed, has been 
the Wesley * boom” that the man of sense w ho cares for 
none of these things may well be staggered and inquire 


(in parody of one famous saying of the descendant of 


the Plantagenets), * Are we all Methodists now 7” An 
eloquent Canon lectured on Wesley and claimed him as 
a good Churchman (as indeed he was) in the presence 
of a field-marshal and other notable members of a 
society of which the Bishop of London is president. 
A Wesleyan M.P. and ex-Cabinet Minister quoted, with 
the applause of a crowded and mixed assembly, a sen- 
tence of the historian Lecky to the effect that, great as 
was the elder Pitt and great the public history of Eng- 
land during his tenure of power, greater far was Wesley 
and of greater and more beneficent significance ‘ that 
And the 


variegated Archdeacon declared that John Wesley was 


religious revolution’ effected by Methodism. 


‘one of these benefactors who have raised strong arms 
to bring earth nearer heaven, and ‘ taught them the 
great work of the compulsion of human souls” (what- 
ever that may mean): also that himself had been 
ashamed of the Church’s treatment of Wesley and his 
tradition in the past, but now he thanked God the 
Church ‘herself has erected a tablet to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey.’ 

The plain man, we say, may well ask what is the 
meaning of this general conspiracy to laud and mag- 
nify the founder of Methodism. Did John Wesley 
really turn the world upside down for its good ? 
and have his followers really gone on turning the 
world upside down to the same purpose ever since ? 
And all the applauding ministers and deacons, pres- 
byters and elders, canons and archdeacons of all the 
churches and sects in effect reply: ‘The meaning of 
our demonstration is toleration. Observe, my soaring 
human friend, the bubbling manifestation of ‘ tolera- 
tion thorough”! And as for the reason of it, was he not 
(as the chrysostomous Archdeacon declared) “ the most 
disinterested of benefactors”? and did he not effect a 
“religious revolution ” in England ? And must we not 
therefore praise and magnify him as one of the best, 
wisest, and greatest of men? He did not pronounce 
Shibboleth quite as we do, nor were his views of T'weedle- 
dum in precise agreement with ours of T%weedledee ; 


VOL. V. 


affords of the dangers which may ensue from neglecting 
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but what matter such differences, in these days of 
toleration thorough?” And all the Stigginses and 
Chadbands and Hugh Price Hugheses say ‘ Amen!’ 
And the plain man will probably be more bewildered 
than ever; and, therefore, we permit ourselves to make 
a reply which does not bubble up from a turbid well 
of religious emotion, 

That Wesley was a good man—even a saintly man 
—that he had a disinterested enthusiasm for what is 
called ‘saving souls, and that he endured much in- 
sult and fatigue, and preached innumerable sermons 
in the open air in pursuit of his enthusiasm, we readily 
admit. But to call a man great, to raise statues to 
him, and to hold centenaries to his memory because he 
had excellent and unconquerable intentions, that were 
surely an Art-and-Crafty ideal of greatness. The great- 
ness of a man must be judged by the greatness of his 
work : was there aught in what John Wesley effected 
to entitle him to be classed as other than an extra- 
ordinary fanatic of iron constitution, rare character, 
What is the truth about 
Wesley and his work ? the truth untouched with religi- 


and singular eloquence ? 
ous emotion ? ‘That he was the direct and legitimate 
founder of Methodism and the father of all such as handle 
the Salvation tambourine and beat the Salvation drum. 
Without him we should have had no Price Hughes, 
no Stead, no Booth. He was the first red-hot Re- 
vivalist, the first to preach in season and out of season 
that pernicious doctrine of ‘instantaneous conversion, 
which in our own day has so often debauched the con- 
science and sapped the morality of whole communities, 
and he was the first to exalt religious emotion to the 
top of all religious virtues. 
sible for that peculiar modification of the Confessional 
which obtains to this day among all varieties of Metho- 
dists under the name of ‘ class-meeting.” The Confes- 
sional of the Roman Catholic Church has been the 
subject of very general denunciation ; but its occult 


Above all, he is respon- 


influence is small compared to the flagrant mischief 
of its vulgar travesty, in which class members are sup- 
posed to be fulfilling the Scriptural injunction, ‘ Con- 
fess yourselves one to another. At regular intervals 
members must declare to the assembled class and its 
leader their sins and peccadilloes and even their objec- 
tionable thoughts and desires. Naturally the greatest 
fuss, the strongest wrestling in prayer, is made over 
those who confess the greatest enormities (greatest ac- 
cording to the common Methodist knowledge and code 
of morals); and naturally, therefore, members seek to 
excel each other in confession, and frequently adorn or 
even invent their tales of commonplace wickedness. Now 
it is obvious that this must beget a prying introspec- 
tion and hideous self-consciousness and self-righteous- 
ness in those who practise it, and it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the man who invented it for 
the furtherance of simple goodness understood not men 
nor women nor the world wherein they dwell. 

Wesley, in brief, is not responsible for all the imper- 
fections and offences of modern Methodism, but he is 
responsible for that institution which more than any- 
thing else is potent in the religious education of the 
Methodist—which makes Methodism at once the most 
powerful and the most pernicious form of Dissent and 
the Methodist the most pharisaical and the most casuis- 
tical of citizens. It is hard indeed for a Wesleyan not 
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to be a prig; and not all the variegated Archdeacons 
in the world shall prevail on us to join in unintelligent 
praise of the man who devoted, howbeit unwittingly, 
long years and an admirable talent to turning us into 
a nation of violent sentimentalists, and who, if some 
recent passages of public experience are worth anything, 
succeeded far better than he would care to know. 





SONG FOR PATRIOTS 
‘ This Grand Old Spider”—Mr. PARNELL at Navan 


HEED not nor hearken the chin they are chin- 
ning, 
O shun the dull drone of the Sassenach bray, 
For down in the brake where the branches are thinning 
The Grandest of Spiders is spinning away : 
Spinning by night and spinning by day 
With delicate threads of golden lies, 
Of party preferment and princely pay, 
Weaving a web for the Irish flies. 


© turn from the glen where the Spider is spinning, 
Avoid the dark haunts where Timhealyites play, 
Unless youd be caught in the snaring and ginning 
The Greatest of Spiders is spinning away : 
Spinning his promises day by day 

(There ’s a proverb that talks of the crust of pies, 
A poet that talks of the promise of May), 
Weaving a web for the Irish flies. 


I who have guarded you from the beginning, 
Led vou and watched till this hair grew grey, 
Can I not judge, then, of who is winning 
(The Greatest of Spiders is spinning away !). 
Can I net prophesy even to-day 

Who shall succeed when the master dies ? 

He too must pass that is now so gay, 
Weaving a web for the Irish flies. 





THE AUSTRALASIAN CONVENTION 


FTER all, the Convention which assembled at 
Sydney on Monday last to frame a Federal Con- 
stitution is not Australian but Australasian, with the 
accent on the as. For New Zealand, at first resolved 
to hold aloof from the experiment, has changed her 
mind, and is now represented at the capital of New 
South Wales by the proved statesmanship of Sir 
Harry Atkinson and of Sir George Grey. Evidently 
her abandonment of a separatist attitude has not 
Hitherto the 
New Zealanders have fought shy of federal schemes: in 
the first place, because- they imagined that their dele- 
gates would be out-voted by those of united Australia 
upon questions of conflicting interests : second, because 
they feared that the Convention might be captured 
by a disloyal minority, and so prove a preliminary 
step to the disintegration of the Empire. But the 
names of the Australian members, embracing those of 
every politican of note, with the exception of Mr. 
Service of Victoria, are a sufficient guarantee that the 
tone of the assembly will not be anti-British. Sir 
Henry Parkes, its President, is proverbially staunch to 
the British connection, so are most of the Victorian re- 
presentatives, so is Sir Samuel Griffith, the Premier of 
Queensland. True that some of Sir Samuel's colleagues, 


been made without due consideration. 
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notably Mr. Macrossan and Sir Thomas M‘Ilwraith, 
have in the past committed themselves to expressions 
of hostility to the mother-country. Still, whatever 
views the majority of the delegates may represent, the 
said delegates are not sent to Sydney as the mouth- 
pieces of the more-or-less-Republican programme of the 
Australian Natives’ Association. As for the possibility 
that New Zealand will be made in any way subservient 
to a joint Australian policy, it appears extremely re- 
mote. Rather, if she plays her cards with skill, she 
may hope to hold the balance between the several 
antagonistic sections into which the Convention jis 
likely to be divided. 

For though the delegates may drink with acclama- 
tion Sir Henry Parkes’s toast, ‘ One people one destiny, 
that amalgamation of aims and aspirations is very far 
indeed from accomplishment. At the outset comes the 
crucial question, Is Australia to federate on the Ameri- 
can or the Canadian model? that is, are the local 
Legislatures to retain substantial rights, or shall the 
Central Parliament exercise a general paramount autho- 
rity? As might be expected, there is a considerable 
divergence of opinion; and while the more backward 
States, as South and West Australia, are emphatically 
particularist, the more powerful communities—as Vic- 
toria, Queensland, and New South Wales—favour the 
creation of a Government which shall be a fact as 
well as a name. And the experience of the Federal 
Council, which since its formation in 1883 has been a 
mere debating society, goes far to prove the wealthier 
colonies have wisdom on their side. Fortunately a 
compromise seems possible by which the local Legis- 
latures would keep the management of the down-loads 
of railways and irrigation, internal taxation, education, 
the public service, and all municipal institutions. Very 
considerable functions are these ; yet they leave to the 
Federal Assembly the control of their relations with 
the mother-country and through her with foreign 
Powers, the regulation of defence, the establishment of 
a Customs Tariff, and such minor bonds of national 
unity as are represented by a common currency, a com- 
mon postal system, a general patent office, and a general 
census. Expedience also suggests the unification of 
justice through the establishment of a Supreme Court of 
Appeal, though anything in the shape of a general plan 
of judicature will be stoutly opposed by the particu- 
larist Governments, whose champion is the South Aus- 
tralian Premier, Mr. Playford. Again, the creation of 
a Consolidated Fund would appear to be a matter of 
the utmost difficulty, in view of the varied indebtedness 
of the several colonies and the fact that these loans are 
invested in undertakings so purely local as State rail- 
ways and irrigation works. 

The Federation of Australasia, even should it prove 
far looser than some of its advocates intend, must 
profoundly modify the relations of the colonies with 
each other and with the mother-country. Clearly the 
united Assembly would speak with no uncertain voice ; 
and though an English Ministry can reasonably neglect 
a demand for the annexation of the New Hebrides 
coming from Queensland alone, none could afford to 
turn a deaf ear to such a request propounded by 
Australasia. Thus the peril arises that the colonies 
may insist upon objects antagonistic to the interests 
of the Empire at large, or may clamour for the 
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prompt execution of some design at a moment when 
its application is impracticable owing to international 
complications in another quarter of the globe. Such 
misunderstandings can only be avoided by patriotism 
and tact on both sides, and by the enlargement 
of the horizon of the Australian statesman, at pre- 
sent limited to the Southern Pacific. On the other 
hand the problem of Imperial Defence will be brought 
nearer solution after the colonists have considered 
their common wants, and have communicated their 
deliberations to the mother-country. This, of the 
many advantages to be derived from Australian federa- 
tion, is probably the one which would tend most strongly 
to the consolidation of the Empire. More dubious are 
the benefits to be derived from the adoption of a Cus- 
toms Tariff, especially if it should take the extreme 
form of intercolonial Free Trade and Protection against 
the rest of the world, including Great Britain. Of 
course it might happen that the hostile duties were 
comparatively low, so that the imposition of taxes by 
New South Wales would be balanced, so far as Britain 
were concerned, by the partial abandonment of ultra- 
protectionist Victoria. But the chances are in favour 
of a high tariff, since it is difficult to see whence the 
Federal Government is otherwise to provide for its 
necessities. Upon this knotty point of customs, which 
is closely connected with that of the public debts, 
the Convention may not improbably come to a stand- 
still. For the jealousies of Victoria and New South 
Wales can hardly be cured in a day: though it is the 
case that Victoria, having raised her manufactures, is 
now anxious to find a market, and that New South 
Wales, in company with New Zealand, has of late 
gravitated towards Protection. Even should there be 
an agreement on principles, the two great States may 
not impossibly fail to settle some of their lesser out- 
standing disputes, such as the ownership of the waters 
of the Murray; and though the withdrawal of New 
Zealand would only imply the modification of the Con- 
stitution, the withdrawal of Victoria or New South 
Wales would mean its abandonment. Altogether the 
delegates have an anxious time before them, and the 
optimistic orations, we know, will be followed by a 
period of fear and trembling before the salvation of 
Australasia is accomplished—if, indeed, it be accom- 
plished at all by the present Convention. For there is 
no general feeling in favour of Federation, still less an 
external cause that renders Federation a necessity. 





PENNY-WISE 

HRICE happy the Cabinet Minister who remembers 

in time the danger of turning out pound-foolish. 
When Mr. Campbell-Bannerman made his recent pro- 
posals to the First Lord of the Treasury in the House 
of Commons regarding the withdrawal of the Private 
Bill Procedure Bill and the substitution therefor of an 
amendment upon the Standing Orders whereby Scottish 
private bills might be referred to a Joint Committee of 
Lords and Commons empowered to hold local inquiries 
in Scotland, Mr. W. H. Smith found the prospect of 
what Mr. Campbell-Bannerman called an amicable settle- 
ment of the question so alluring that he came within 
an ace of agreeing to shelve the Ministerial measure. 
At any rate, the appointment of a Select Committee 
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to adjust the details of the scheme was indefinitely 
postponed. But it is matter of sincere gratification to 
all true friends of the Government to learn from a 
published declaration by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury that it is not his intention to abandon the bill: 
in other words, that he has not yielded to the tempta- 
tion of buying off a factious and unpatriotic opposition 
at the cost of the substantial gratitude of the Scottish 
people which the passing of the bill will earn, and 
which a few years will—unless we are greatly mistaken 
—strengthen and confirm. 

The form in which the hostility of Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman and certain other Gladstonites first showed 
itself was a plea for conferring the powers at present 
vested in Parliament on local authorities to be em- 
powered to take land at their own hands at compen- 
sation value. But after dallying for a season with 
this grossly unconstitutional proposal, they have—with 
transparent inconsistency—attempted to cajole the 
Government into abandoning its bill in favour of a 
scheme recommended on the high constitutional ground 
of preserving intact the powers and privileges of Par- 
liament. But the inquiries on Private Bills to be 
made by Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s Joint Committee 
were not to be imperatively local : in other words, the 
duties and dispositions of M.P.’s in London being what 
they are, such inquiries would rarely or never be taken 
in Scotland at all; and an imperative local inquiry 
is the root of the whole matter. In fact, except in 
the substitution of one diet for the two now held by 
Committees of Lords and Commons respectively, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s scheme does not possess, or at 
any rate gives no security whatever for, any single re- 
quirement of reform. It is proposed partly to harass 
the Government and partly to secure a few more years 
of fatness for certain English professional interests— 
interests powerful not only with Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man and his friends but with not a few among the 
supporters of the Government. 

It is always easy to be wise after the fact, but it is 
impossible not to acknowledge that the Government 
might have avoided much of the difficulty which has 
attended the progress of the Bill if the constitution 
of the proposed Commission had been less open to 
criticism. Upon this point the whole of such opposi- 
tion as it has encountered has been made to hang. It 
will be possible even for Mr. Campbell-Bannerman to 
cover a retreat from his present position with the ex- 
planation that his Joint Committee was merely an 
alternative suggestion. A Scottish judge must be a 
member (as the Government proposes), nor is there any 
ground for cavil in the appointment of one of the lay 
constituents of the Railway Commission (also as the 
Government proposes). But when it is suggested that 
the third member should be appointed by the judges 
of the Court of Session (than whom nobody—it is true 
—is better qualified to make impartial choice of a 
Scottish expert), is it to be wondered if that senseless 
impatience of the ‘ Parliament House’ which is one of 
the most characteristic forms of Scottish middle-class 
provincialism (in Glasgow and elsewhere) is provoked 
to active hostility? This being the case, it were far 
better to trust this appointment to the Secretary for 
Scotland. Lastly the representative element should be 
insured by including a member of Parliament from each 
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House, and not from one only as provided by the bill. 
On these points the Government has professed an open 
mind. It is time it pressed on the measure with cour- 
age and energy. It will gain nothing by coquetting 
with Mr. Campbell-Bannerman or any other Lais : and 
its reward for perseverance is sure. 





EXIT MRs. GRUNDY 
\ R. TRAILL has sense as well as wit; and he 
at if puts both qualities to capital use in arguing 
(in the current number of The National Review) that, 
however sensitive the Nonconformist Conscience, and 
however loud the Nonconformist cry of victory, it is 
vet a fact that our dear friend Mrs. Grundy is either 
dead or in her dotage. It is no doubt true that this 
split among the treason-mongers, brought about by the 
refusal of the oldest and unwisest of the band to 
swallow after many days of mastication the reflection 
that a convicted co-respondent is possible as a party- 
leader, has been very largely quoted as a proof that the 
Nonconformist Voter is nothing if not * pure.” And it 
is no doubt true that, grotesque failure as it has been, 
a certain attempt to extrude a certain distinguished 
‘patriot and statesman’ from the arena of party poli- 
tics on the ground that, having been taken in adultery, 
he is unfit for anything but lapidation, has been loudly 
claimed asa triumph of the Domestic Virtues—the only 
ones, as Mr. Traill is careful to remark, of which your 
voting ‘Nonconformist is given to taking any cognis- 
ance. But all this notwithstanding, it is a fact that 
Mater Grundeia, omnipotent once, is now omnipotent 
no more. She it was who inspired the famous reflection 
that to the pure all things are impure. ‘To her was due 
the celebrated reading of a well-known passage by which 
it was converted into ‘ Lengthen, therefore, your skirts, 
and you shorten your iniquities.. Her spirit it was 
that created a soul under the ribs of Horsley, R.A., and 
compelled him to protest against the study of the male 
and female Nude. Her impulse and example it was 
that made guardsmen revel in the gorgeous Ouida as 
the only naughtiness that British literature contained. 
It was Mater Grundeia, even she, that kept our hoard- 
ings blameless like our lives. It was she, even Mater 
Grundeia, that made the art of Britain a by-word 
among men, and the fiction of Britain a thing not 
even school-girls could endure, and the poetry of Britain 
the affair of Mr. Lewis Morris, and the general morality 
of Britain a challenge to the civilised world. And now 
the poor old thing is dead—is dead or in her dotage ; 
is dead or is only represented by the London County 
Council! In truth one knows not whether to laugh 
or weep. That she had long been ailing—that she had 
lost no little of her authority and much of her prestance 
—was clear to the (one can write the word now, and 
be not afraid of the issue) naked eye. But it was 
reserved for Mr. Traill to announce her abdication and 
to point out that, Stead or no Stead, Gladstone or Par- 
nell, the Seventh Commandment is no more honoured 
than the rest of the Decalogue, and that in some 
essentials of life the children of the dying nineteenth 
century are neither better nor worse than our grand- 
sires who saw it in, and were and did, they also, much 
the same as their fathers before them. 
That this is so is not, it may be, matter for general 
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rejoicing ; for indeed the conditions of excitement are 
not the conditions of permanent health, and a state of 
revolt is by no means and in no sense preferable to a 
state of order and obedience to the law. But that it js 
a fact that this is so you need but look about you to 
perceive. Here and there, it is true, the old theory 
prevails, and its professors are still persons of consc- 
quence and weight. The good M*‘Dougall, for ex- 
ample, is bent on ‘ purifying’ the music-halls—on 
obliging the music-hall ‘ artiste * to say and do nothing 
but what is strictly honourable, and on forcing his 
patrons to rejoice in nothing that has brought a blush 
to the cheek of himself (M‘Dougall). The good dramatic 
critic still bleats of the proprieties, and still denounces 
(poor devil!) the heroine who has shown herself all 
woman as an outrage on the British boarding-school 
and a blot upon the British stage. The good man, 
speaking generally, still contrives to get a great deal 
of fun out of life by spying upon his neighbours, and 
insisting—(as becomes a champion of the Masses: the 
Masses who are Purity in the Rough !)—that as he has 
no bent in that direction, so themselves must have no 
humour for it either. But then, to quote the provincial 
journalist, what are these but the exceptions that 
prove the rule? Look round you, and the effect is 
that all are survivals. The actress who traded on her 
‘purity’ has departed this existence; and her room is 
filled by the young and ardent patriot (and journalist) 
who will not be content unless he have seen a Gaiety 
burlesque full sixty times and more. Here, it might be 
urged, is not depravity but simple brainlessness ; and 
‘tis not to be denied that the argument has weight. 
But what of the more ‘serious’ playgoer? What of 
the strange and voluble crowd to which Hedda Gabler 
—Hedda with her drunkard and her leering ‘ Judge’ 

Hedda with her pistol and her turn for Housemaid’s 
English and the Housemaid’s Picturesque—is interest- 
ing? and which finds a sort of thrill (Mr. Archer is 
hereby solemnly excepted) in the goings-on of Parson 
Rosmersholm and that pale and frigid burlesque of the 
Ewig Weibliches, Rebecca West ? These, it is true, are 
not technically Nonconformist. But they are of the 
Nonconformist herd; a form of the Nonconformist 
Conscience is theirs; their Clapham is none the less 
Clapham for being ‘advanced... And these are the 
people who ‘chuck” Home Rule because Mr. Parnell, 
having been found guilty of adultery, declines to throw 
up his hand and retire into private life; and these 
are the people who are interested in every vibration of 
that physique avantageux which we assume that Ibsen 
(who is human and a poet after all) bestows upon his 
easy-going heroines! In truth, it is the end of Mrs. 
Grundy and of Mrs. Grundy’s world ; and it is in some 
sort a privilege to have ‘assisted* at so absolute a 
culmination. The public has accepted the Artist as 
Moralist ; and here is the result. The world is all for 
gaiety and freedom ; the Artist is all for freedom and 
gaiety ; and—well, where does the Moralist come in ? 
Listen, for instance, to the duet between Tristan and 
Isolde, of which Herr Richter is so excellent a con- 
ductor: you shall find it not much more than the dis- 
course of two cats upon the tiles. And listen to Sir 
Charles Halle’s band in a Mozart symphony : you shall 
find it pure beauty. But you shall listen to the one in 
the company of numercus persons intent on burthening 
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the music with a world of meanings ; and in your pur- 
suit of the other you shall be well-nigh alone. It isa 
degrading reflection, but you cannot escape it: what 
js asked of Art is morality—that is, new ways of re- 
volting and new arguments for revolt. And one won- 
ders, after all if Mrs. Grundy is not better than Miss 
(or Mrs.) Ibscene ? if, after all, Elaine the fair, Elaine 
the lovable, were not a better citizen and a more cheer- 
ful companion than that unpractical Rebecca West ? 

But there can be no question as to the end of Mrs. 
Grundy. She is dead, or she is thereabouts, and for 
all practi ‘al purposes the Young Person is dead, or 
thereabouts, with her. They were an infliction while 
they lived, and it is well that in their deaths they are 
not divided. It was inevitable that they should go; 
and the work begun by the iconoclast of Poems and 
Ballads has been finished by a number of highly moral 
yersons Who shall here be nameless. The great thing 
is that Grundy and her offspring are by way of gone. 
The Nonconformist Conscience is still, we are told, a 
power in respect of Mr. Gladstone; and the voice of 
the Ass is still heard in our land, speaking with 
authority and the accent of The Pall Mall Gazette. 
But Mater Grundeia has departed this life ; and who 
that loves his fellow-men will displace her forlorn Hic 
Jucet ? Who but rejoices to be rid of her and of the 
complicated hypocrisy in which she lived and moved 
and had such being as was hers ? 


ONE MAN ONE VOTE 


B Y a majority of 102 the House of Commons has 
J decided that this is no time for dealing with 
electoral reform. The discussion on Mr. Stansfeld’s 
motion is chiefly interesting as the record of a fact 
almost without a parallel in Parliamentary history. 
Within two years of a general clection, a divided and 
distracted party has by its own act deprived itself of 
what might have become a most useful ery. Mr. Stans- 
feld, as everybody knows, is a derelict politician, useful 
as a Ministerial stop-gap, but with none of the qualities 
either of statesman or demagogue. It was eminently 
fitting, therefore, that to him should have been com- 
mitted the perpetration of this horrid deed of child- 
murder. ‘One man one vote’ isa ery which has thrilled 
the heart of the Gladstonian wire-puller these many 
months. ‘The straight tip was given by Mr. Gladstone 
himself during his last visit to his constituency. Count- 
less resolutions have been passed by local associations 
all over the country: resolutions urging this vital re- 
form on a brutal Government, and pledging the Great 
Liberal Party to rest not day nor night till its aecom- 
plishment. And now it is all over. ‘One man one vote’ 
is as dead as Queen Anne. The silly formula wall in 
future be met only with Gladstonian blushes and the 
jeers of free and independent voters. While it was 
vague it was excellent; it has been discussed, and it 
has ceased from being. 

As was pointed out recently in this journal, the 
abolition of plural votes was a small matter. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Ritchie it means depriving seventy-three 
thousand individuals of one vote. Generalities about 
the sinfulness of fagots were much more alluring than 
this simple statement of fact is likely to prove. Not 
even Mr. Gladstone is capable of such powers of mis- 
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statement as will enable him to arouse the enthusiasm 
of the millions for’ a crusade to deprive seventy-three 


lo 


thousand individuals of a privilege many of them « 
not exercise, and whose effect is inappreciable. The 
question of principle remains. Mr. Ritchie enun- 
ciated it on Tuesday with clearness when he pointed 
out that representation of localities is as important as 
representation according to population. That a mine- 
owner whose home is a hundred miles away from his 
mine should have no say in the election of the member 
of Parliament for the district in which his mine is 
situated would be a rank injustice. That the manufac- 
turer whose Parliamentary duties, it may be, compel 
him to live in London should have no vote in the town 
whose prosperity is largely owing to his capital, energy, 
and business capacity, would be an absurdity. And 
surely it would be unjust and absurd that a landowner 
in Ross-shire and in Norfolk, residing for a portion of 
the year in each, should have a vote only in one. Why, 
too, should the working-man who has invested his 
savings in a house in the county of the town in which 
he lives be deprived of the consolation of voting for 
or against the county member? He might not save 
a Government nor smash a Cabinet ; but to some keen 
politicians the ambition to be pluralists in votes may 
be quite an incentive to thrift. As a matter of principle 
the exploded theory was indefensible. As a matter of 
practical polities it was hardly worth opposing. 

Electoral reform is therefore likely to be left alone 
for some time. Nobody but Gladstonian wirepullers 
wanted to raise any dust, and now even they have enough 
of it. More thoughtful persons on the same side—if any 
Gladstonian can properly be said to be thoughtful— 
now recognise, if they did not before, that if the ques- 
tion of Reform is raised at all, many questions will be 
raised besides that of plural votes. What about female 
householders, to whose exclusion Mr. Chamberlain is so 
resolutely pledged ? What of a redistribution of seats, 
which surely it is now recognised must always accom- 
pany Reform ? What of the twenty-one members Ire- 
land has beyond her share? What of the inadequate 
representation of Scotland and of London? <All these 
matters give politicians—especially Gladstonian poli- 
ticians—pause ; and Mr. Stansfeld is like to go down to 
his grave with the credit of having dished electoral 
reform for many vears. 

Mr. Ritchie, who spoke for the Government, ex- 
pressed himself desirous of making some amendments 
on the system of registration. Mr. Stansfeld’s proposal 
to reduce the necessary period of residence from twelve 
months to three received at his hands that treatment 
which was its due. But there are reforms of more 
importance and of more sensible purport which, when 
the election comes, might well receive the attention of 
the Unionist party. For example, the regulations with 
regard to lodger voters are vague and are variously 
interpreted : it is essential that some uniform principle 
should be laid down to guide assessors, revising bar- 
risters, and even the appeal courts, in deciding such 
claims. Then the English system of making up the 
register is more cumbrous than need be: let example 
be taken from Scotland. Reforms such as these are 
worthy the attention of Parliament, and they should 
find a place in the programme of the Unionist party 


at the general election. 
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MODERN MEN 
LEWIS CARROLL 


N° cabbage-head but with elaborate patience may 

learn to be a philosopher, but only the wise man 
may be a fool. Folly of a vulgar and degraded pattern 
is ever on sale: or rather can be had for the asking. 
Professional wits who wag the tongue or wield the pen 
usurp the earth, and give scant elbow-room to the god- 
like folly which is akin to genius. Our own generation 
has witnessed with approval the flat-footed antics of Mr. 
Punch ; it has assisted at the apotheosis of Messrs. Bur- 
nand and Sims ; it has stooped so low as to laugh at the 
wooden vulgarity of The Tramp Abroad. Yet, despite its 
guileless worship of false gods, it is not so utterly dead to 
humour that it could not do honour to the most brilliant 
writer of nonsense the world has seen. 

Lewis Carroll not only invented his genre, but himself 
has carried it to perfection. In his art he is supreme, as 
Homer and Sophocles are supreme each in his own. His 
literary predecessor were hard to find ; and if any may lay 
claim to the faculty of origination, assuredly it is himself. 
Originality—too often another name for unrestrained 
fantasy or conscious eccentricity—has of late fallen into 
disrepute. It might even be advanced that no great man 
was ever original. And when we claim for the author of 
Alice in Wonderland this peculiar quality we are not losing 
sight of its limitations and defects. His achievement is 
to have divorced words from their meanings, to have con- 
ceived situations which set the contemplative brain in a 
whirl, to have afforded more food for laughter than the 
wittiest of his contemporaries. Alice's two pilgrimages 
—the rest of his work may be forgotten and forgiven—- 
have the subtle vagueness of a dream; they carry you 
into a land of topsy-turveydom, where the laws of com- 
monplace life are of no effect, and where space, time, and 
gravity are unknown. When the Caterpillar asks Alice 
to repeat ‘You are old, Father William,’ the lines come 
confusedly to her tongue ; she even represents the sage 
as standing on his head and turning a back-somersault in 
at the door. As she pathetically complains, ‘it all came 
different.’ And this is Lewis Carroll’s commentary on his 
own method. If you are fortunate enough to make the 
acquaintance of Alice while the faith of childhood still 
burns within your soul, you set out with her into Wonder- 
land or through the Looking-glass with as easy a con- 
science as you would step into a train for Margate. But 
directly the heroine arrives in the beyond, nothing goes 
quite right. And yet so adrvitly is the narrative unfolded 
that you are hardly surprised when the Red Queen howls 
first and pricks her finger after. Nor does it give you 
pause that the Hare and the Dormouse are endowed 
with speech, for in truth their silence would be better 
cause for wonderment. The jargon of the Jabberwock 
legend— itself, like the trappings of the White Knight, 
the author’s own invention—seems the most rational in 
the world, even without the inspired explanation of the 
Portmanteau Words. If the English vocabulary include 
not ‘ beamish’ and ‘ frabjous,’ so much the worse for the 
English vocabulary: and there is surely something amiss 
with the animal kingdom if it know not the borogove ? 
The elegance with which this strange speech may be 
translated in Latin is proof positive of its eternal fitness. 
Where, for instance, shall be found a better example of 
Ovidian diction than in the famous couplet : 

* Cesper erat : tunc lubriciles ultravia circum 
Urgebant gyros gimbiculosque tophi’ ? 
And yet it is a literal rendering of the Carrolline original. 
Admirable as the Jabberwock is, however, the author's 
highest flight is that poem of poems, The Walrus and the 
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Carpenter. This, indeed, is what Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would have called a criticism of life. Its pathos is more 
affecting than you expect. The characters are touched 
in with marvellous distinction. The sentimental Walrus, 
with his passion for improvement, his interest in the pro- 
blems of science, is the very type of the modern County 
Councillor. The conscience which inspired him to ask the 
oysters at the moment of their doom whether ‘ they ad- 
mired the view ’ is typical Nonconformist. Even when the 
meal was prepared regret enfolds his noble soul: 


***T weep for you,” the Walrus said, 
** IT deeply sympathise.”’’ 


And though he did ‘sort out those of the largest size, let 
it be remembered to his honour that it was to an accom- 
paniment of ‘tears and sobs,’ and ‘holding his pocket- 
handkerchief before his streaming eyes.’ The Carpenter 
is made of sterner stuff: he rudely interrupts the mus- 
ings of the Walrus with 
* ** Cut us another slice : 
I wish you were not quite so deaf— 
I’ve had to ask you twice.” ’ 

Nor will it be forgotten while English lives that when the 
Walrus in a sort of grace pleads for the oysters he is 
greedy to assimilate, ‘the Carpenter says nothing but 
“The butter’s spread too thick.”’ Exquisite, too, are 
the sketches of the March Hare and the Hatter, when 
you first meet them in Wonderland before they have 
taken on the fantastic titles of Haigha and Hatta. Are 
not the Red Queen and the White Knight—who has just 
a touch of Don Quixote— instinct with life? It is even 
possible to distinguish the traits which ‘soften to our 
heart’ immortal Tweedledum and Tweedledee. If proof 
were needed of Lewis Carroll’s popularity, we might cite 
the frequency with which his poems have been parodied. 
And he who has been so fruitful in suggestion of parody 
isno mean artist himself: as Hiawatha’s Photographing and 
other pieces are extant to prove. 

But even heroes are mortal, and the author of Alice is 
not without his faults. At times he displays a fatal desire 
to be clever and witty, and so is forced to obtain his effects 
by an exaggeration of fantasy. It is impossible to read 
The Watrus and the Carpenter without conviction. In that 
poem everything happens as it should. Criticism is dis- 
armed, and you are sure, though you know not why, that 
the Carpenter did ‘ say nothing but ‘‘ The butter ’s spread 
too thick.” ’ But you read of the aged man ‘ a-sitting 
on a gate’ without emotion, and with something akin to 
disgust. When the old yokel informs the knight that 
he looks for ‘ butterflies that sleep among the wheat,’ 
in order that he may ‘make them into mutton-pies and 
sell them in the street,’ it is obvious that he is pursuing 
incongruity for its own sake. More forced still is the 
‘hunt for haddocks’ eyes among the heather bright.’ 
Grotesqueness of this primitive type may be easily com- 
passed : only a master-hand could manage the delicate 
humour of The Walrus and the Carpenter. This unhappy 
tendency to carry his humour too far has spoilt much 
of Lewis Carroll’s work. he Hunting of the Snark has 
many excellent lines, but it has so little appearance of 
spontaneity that there is no doubt that its composition 
was wholly unspontaneous. But Sy/vie and Bruno marks 
the decay of his talent. The book is tortured and twisted 
into fun ; it conveys the same impression as the feats of 
a contortionist. In spite of shining passages and lambent 
flashes of humour, it is difficult to read, and was written, 
if not without care, at least without gusto. 


None ever paid more grievously the penalty of greatness. 
Lewis Carroll is always forgetting that he is a jester and 
striving to make the world believe him a moralist. Worse 
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hap than this, he has learned to take himself seriously. 
To read his latest pronouncements is not an unmixed joy. 
He has attempted to reveal his masterpieces in the pro- 
cess of making, and he has done it with so little sense of 
humour as to make it well-nigh incredible that the author 
of Alice wrote the preface to Sylvie and Bruno. He is con- 
yvinced that he works by inspiration. The last line of 
The Hunting of the Snark came into his head, he tells us, 
‘quite suddenly during a solitary walk.” A similar ex- 
perience (like lunching with a friend) might happen to 
any one. The remark, ‘It often runs in families, just as 
a love of pastry does,’ is neither profoundly wise nor 
Juminously foolish ; and we are not awestruck when we 
are told that it was a ‘ dream-suggestion.’ More brilliant 
sallies have been made by quite commonplace people 
when they were wide awake. The world takes no in- 
terest in the routine of an author's workshop, and only 
a brain warped and bewildered by flattery can attach 
importance so great to incidents so trivial. But Lewis 
Carroll is also, in one of his réles, the Rev. C. L. Dodg- 
son; and the cleric and mathematician are at times too 
strong for the humourist. That gilded pill, 4 Tangled 
Tale, should have been described as by the author of An 
Elementary Treatise on Determinants, The confirmed moralist 
who sheds the tear of sensibility over a harmless drama, 
who cries aloud for a‘ Shakespeare for Girls, and who 
proclaims with an almost puritanical pride that he some- 
times goes to the theatre, is not the author of Alice at 
all: it is only the Rev. C. L. Dodgson writing under a 
familiar and beloved pseudonym. But these peccadilloes 
will not live in the regard of a grateful public ; and 
future generations, which will remember Lewis Carroll 
with affection, will not waste a single thought upon the 
Rev. C. L. Dodgson. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CARESS 


[' is surprising to what monstrous importance the empty 

~ habit of caressing has continuously aspired. When 
all is considered it is surely a ridiculous item in a man’s 
daily ritual, yet upon it hangs the whole service of woman ; 
it is the most particular act in her worship, to abolish 
which would be to raise the devil at once upon our affec- 
tions. I speak in a little remoteness from the whole 
topic, having studied these many years to regard it from a 
discreet distance. I do not indeed claim that I am with- 
out the influences of the passion, having in my memory a 
few absurdities of the past ; but I have come, I think, by 
diligence and abstention, to an equable calm wherein the 
heat and glamour of this idle custom seem truly remark- 
able. I make no doubt that it is of our ancestry we in- 
herit the instinet ; but to accept this is to grow no wiser— 
is still to go marvelling that its hold upon us should be so 
intolerably severe. At this late date, one would suppose, 
the thing would have resigned its tenure, as we develop 
more perfectly into the purely intellectual. For that it is 
sheerly animal is beyond all doubt, as also that it is still 
a catholic taste. And yet in a manner it is not hard to 
understand why it should be so popular. In itself the 
word has a pleasant cadence—caress—and there is besides 
the full tide of song from the most ancient days, a tradi- 
tion nigh irresistible. But the act itself has a charm, an 
indescribable charm, which I will not deny. I have in my 
mind a situation in which Lean conceive the coolest would 
delight. ‘To be within a short reach of some pretty maiden ; 
to have realised her fair proportions at a glance ; to see 
the rose growing in her cheeks, the eyes silent midway 
"twixt fear and joy, the lips soft, dubious, so manifest, so 
imminent—there were surely but one obvious issue from 
the propinquity. Iam free to confess that a fascination 
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of this sort is most natural. Indeed I have myself l.nown 
one between whom and me I was fain to put the table 
whenever we met; my distrust of my own resistance was 
so great. There was never so dainty a creature as she 
appeared in her exquisite raiment, with her admirable 
contour, her engaging complexion, her shining eyes of 
blue, her inviting lips. Were it not for a certain timidity 
in her manner, which rebuked me into a withdrawal, I 
would have often ventured upon the kiss I had always 
in my thoughts when I saw her; and when I had left I 
would invariably reflect upon my diffidence with feelings 
of regret. I can recall that on one occasion she ——- But 
much has changed since that time, and I myself have 
grown to take a more philosophic view of life. It is clear, 
then, that the taste for caresses is still vehement; I can 
compare it to nothing so excellently as to the desire for an 
intoxicant, and the effects are very similar. | You will ex- 
perience a ridiculous elation, you will grow hot, you will 
turn giddy of the head, and in the end will crave for more. 
It does not seem that a reasonable being should submit 
himself to this slavery of the wits. 

And though its power be great the practice is trifling. 
It is the view of some that this is of no consequence ; 
for all pleasures being bubbles, they say, this is no more in- 
ferior than others. It is not my place here to appeal for 
the abolition of the triviality, if that indeed were possible, 
but merely to consider the thing as it is: to account for its 
potency, and even in a measure to apologise for its exist- 
ence. And if you accept it as an essential fact in human 
nature, the practice has a fair claim to observance. While 
we have woman with us it would seem indispensable. And 
woman herself, it is obvious, serves a necessary use, though 
that be little outside the indefinite prolongation of the 
race. In the common concerns of daily living she is of no 
very clear advantage, has no very secure position. There 
is no one, I may conjecture, who would go the length of 
insisting that he took any genuine pleasure in her con- 
versation or her manner of conduct. It is so plainly the 
possibility of the caress that keeps him in her neighbour- 
hood, the undeniable usufruct of her sex. Beyond this I 
see no gain in the possession of her kind. To put it 
baldly, this property of hers is the one reasonable apology 
for her being ; all the virtues of her depend from the per- 
formance. If we do not take her to exist for the mere 
experiment of propagation—an unworthy view of her—she 
has been created also for this potent though ridiculous 
pleasure. I am offering no excuse for the absurdity, which 
is patent, but simply acknowledging the power, which again 
is in the knowledge of all. There can be little doubt that 
the monotony of our converse, with its regular and recur- 
rent offices, would put us to disgust of our condition, did 
we not find these bubble pleasures within easy distance. 
Life may be a poor thing at the best, but its distractions 
are near, and the madness of the lover is one of these. 
It lies between us and placid stagnation, and, though 
fatuous and a derivative of the animal from which I for 
one would desire to see the race emerge, is yet a factor to 
be reckoned and put to service. ‘The caress and its con- 
geners may often stand fora buckler against evil days, upon 
which Time may fling his shafts in vain. This is a most 
superlative estimate of its value, but from my knowledge 
I can believe it is precise. In the memory of a kiss, Iam 
informed, mea may live out their troubles. Some have 
pleaded, they assure me, that their lips held the fragrance 
of another's for a se’nnight, incensing them upon their 
rounds to breast the utmost misfortune. If this testi- 
mony be true, woman has veritably a meritorious use ; and 
the issue of my inquiries and my thoughts has been to 
confirm the witness, so that, after all, there may be 
something in favour of the vulgar practice. 
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MODERN MEN 
LEWIS CARROLL 


N° cabbage-head but with elaborate patience may 

learn to be a philosopher, but only the wise man 
may be a fool. Folly of a vulgar and degraded pattern 
is ever on sale: or rather can be had for the asking. 
Professional wits who wag the tongue or wield the pen 
usurp the earth, and give scant elbow-room to the god- 
like folly which is akin to genius. Our own generation 
has witnessed with approval the flat-footed antics of Mr. 
Punch ; it has assisted at the apotheosis of Messrs. Bur- 
nand and Sims; it has stooped so low as to laugh at the 
wooden vulgarity of The Tramp Abroad. Yet, despite its 
guileless worship of false gods, it is not so utterly dead to 
humour that it could not do honour to the most brilliant 
writer of nonsense the world has seen. 

Lewis Carroll not only invented his genre, but himself 
has carried it to perfection. In his art he is supreme, as 
Homer and Sophocles are supreme each in his own. His 
literary predecessor were hard to find ; and if any may lay 
claim to the faculty of origihation, assuredly it is himself. 
Originality—too often another name for unrestrained 
fantasy or conscious eccentricity—has of late fallen into 
disrepute. It might even be advanced that no great man 
was ever original. And when we claim for the author of 
Alice in Wonderland this peculiar quality we are not losing 
sight of its limitations and defects. His achievement is 
to have divorced words from their meanings, to have con- 
ceived situations which set the contemplative brain in a 
whirl, to have afforded more food for laughter than the 
wittiest of his contemporaries. 
—the rest of his work may be forgotten and forgiven—- 


Alice’s two pilgrimages 


have the subtle vagueness of a dream; they carry you 
into a land of topsy-turveydom, where the laws of com- 
monplace life are of no effect, and where space, time, and 
gravity are unknown. When the Caterpillar asks Alice 
to repeat ‘You are old, Father William,’ the lines come 
confusedly to her tongue; she even represents the sage 
as standing on his head and turning a back-somersault in 
at the door. 
different.’ 

own method. If you are fortunate enough to make the 
acquaintance of Alice while the faith of childhood still 
burns within your soul, you set out with her into Wonder- 


As she pathetically complains, ‘it all came 
And this is Lewis Carroll’s commentary on his 


land or through the Looking-glass with as easy a con- 
science as you would step into a train for Margate. But 
directly the heroine arrives in the beyond, nothing goes 
quite right. And yet so adrvitly is the narrative unfolded 
that you are hardly surprised when the Red Queen howls 
first and pricks her finger after. Nor does it give you 
pause that the Hare and the Dormouse are endowed 
with speech, for in truth their silence would be better 
cause for wonderment. The jargon of the Jabberwock 
legend—itself, like the trappings of the White Knight, 
the author's own invention—seems the most rational in 
the world, even without the inspired explanation of the 
Portmanteau Words. If the English vocabulary include 
not ‘beamish’ and ‘ frabjous,’ so much the worse for the 
English vocabulary: and there is surely something amiss 
with the animal kingdom if it know not the borogove ? 
The elegance with which this strange speech may be 
translated in Latin is proof positive of its eternal fitness. 
Where, for instance, shall be found a better example of 
Ovidian diction than in the famous couplet : 
* Cesper erat : tunc lubriciles ultravia circum 
Urgebant gyros gimbiculosque tophi ’ ? 

And yet it is a literal rendering of the Carrolline original. 
Admirable as the Jabberwock is, however, the author’s 
highest flight is that poem of poems, 7'he Walrus and the 
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Carpenter. This, indeed, is what Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would have called a criticism of life. Its pathos is more 
affecting than you expect. The characters are touched 
in with marvellous distinction. The sentimental Walrus, 
with his passion for improvement, his interest in the pro- 
blems of science, is the very type of the modern County 
Councillor. The conscience which inspired him to ask the 
oysters at the moment of their doom whether ‘ they ad- 
mired the view ’ is typical Nonconformist. Even when the 
meal was prepared regret enfolds his noble soul: 


***T weep for you,” the Walrus said, 
‘*T deeply sympathise.”’ 


And though he did ‘sort out those of the largest size,’ let 
it be remembered to his honour that it was to an accom- 
paniment of ‘tears and sobs,’ and ‘holding his pocket- 
handkerchief before his streaming eyes.’ The Carpenter 
is made of sterner stuff: he rudely interrupts the mus- 
ings of the Walrus with 

* ** Cut us another slice : 

I wish you were not quite so deaf— 

I’ve had to ask you twice.” ’ 

Nor will it be forgotten while English lives that when the 
Walrus in a sort of grace pleads for the oysters he is 
greedy to assimilate, ‘the Carpenter says nothing but 
“The butter’s spread too thick.”’ Exquisite, too, are 
the sketches of the March Hare and the Hatter, when 
you first meet them in Wonderland before they have 
taken on the fantastic titles of Haigha and Hatta. Are 
not the Red Queen and the White Knight 
a touch of Don Quixote—instinct with life ? 


who has just 

It is even 
possible to distinguish the traits which ‘soften to our 
heart ’ immortal Tweedledum and Tweedledee. If proof 
were needed of Lewis Carroll’s popularity, we might cite 
the frequency with which his poems have been parodied. 
And he who has been so fruitful in suggestion of parody 
isno mean artist himself: as Hiawatha’s Photographing and 
other pieces are extant to prove. 

But even heroes are mortal, and the author of Alice is 
not without his faults. At times he displays a fatal desire 
to be clever and witty, and so is forced to obtain his effects 
by an exaggeration of fantasy. It is impossible to read 
In that 
Criticism is dis- 


The Walrus and the Carpenter without conviction. 
poem everything happens as it should. 
armed, and you are sure, though you know not why, that 
the Carpenter did ‘ say nothing but ‘‘ The butter ’s spread 
too thick.” ’ 
on a gate’ without emotion, and with something akin to 
disgust. When the old yokel informs the knight that 
he looks for ‘ butterflies that sleep among the wheat,’ 
in order that he may ‘make them into mutton-pies and 
sell them in the street,’ it is obvious that he is pursuing 
More forced still is the 
‘hunt for haddocks’ eyes among the heather bright.’ 


But you read of the aged man ‘ a-sitting 


incongruity for its own sake. 


Grotesqueness of this primitive type may be easily com- 
passed : only a master-hand could manage the delicate 
humour of Zhe Walrus and the Carpenter. This unhappy 
tendency to carry his humour too far has spoilt much 
The Hunting of the Snark has 
many excellent lines, but it has so little appearance of 
spontaneity that there is no doubt that its composition 
But Sylvie and Bruno marks 
the decay of his talent. The book is tortured and twisted 
into fun ; it conveys the same impression as the feats of 


of Lewis Carroll’s work. 


was wholly unspontaneous. 


a contortionist. In spite of shining passages and lambent 
flashes of humour, it is difficult to read, and was written, 
if not without care, at least without gusto, 

None ever paid more grievously the penalty of greatness. 
Lewis Carroll is always forgetting that he is a jester and 
striving to make the world believe him a moralist. Worse 
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hap than this, he has learned to take himself seriously. 
To read his latest pronouncements is not an unmixed joy. 
He has attempted to reveal his masterpieces in the pro- 
cess of making, and he has done it with so little sense of 
humour as to make it well-nigh incredible that the author 
of Alice wrote the preface to Sylvie and Bruno. He is con- 
yvinced that he works by inspiration, The last line of 
The Hunting of the Snark came into his head, he tells us, 
‘quite suddenly during a solitary walk.’ A similar ex- 
perience (like lunching with a friend) might happen to 
any one. The remark, ‘It often runs in families, just as 
a love of pastry does,’ is neither profoundly wise nor 
luminously foolish; and we are not awestruck when we 
are told that it was a ‘ dream-suggestion.’ More brilliant 
sallies have been made by quite commonplace people 
when they were wide awake. The world takes no in- 
terest in the routine of an author's workshop, and only 
a brain warped and bewildered by flattery can attach 
importance so great to incidents so trivial. But Lewis 
Carroll is also, in one of his réles, the Rev. C. L. Dodg- 
son; and the cleric and mathematician are at times too 
strong for the humourist. That gilded pill, 4 Tangled 
Tale, should have been described as by the author of An 
Elementary Treatise on Determinants, The confirmed moralist 
who sheds the tear of sensibility over a harmless drama, 
who cries aloud for a‘ Shakespeare for Girls, and who 
proclaims with an almost puritanical pride that he some- 
times goes to the theatre, is not the author of Alice at 
all: it is only the Rev. C. L. Dodgson writing under a 
familiar and beloved pseudonym. But these peccadilloes 
will not live in the regard of a grateful public ; and 
future generations, which will remember Lewis Carrol] 
with affection, will not waste a single thought upon the 
Rev. C. L. Dodgson. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CARESS 


[ is surprising to what monstrous importance the empty 

habit of caressing has continuously aspired. When 
all is considered it is surely a ridiculous item in a man’s 
daily ritual, yet upon it hangs the whole service of woman ; 
it is the most particular act in her worship, to abolish 
which would be to raise the devil at once upon our affec- 
tions. I speak in a little remoteness from the whole 
topic, having studied these many years to regard it from a 
discreet distance. I do not indeed claim that I am with- 
out the influences of the passion, having in my memory a 
few absurdities of the past ; but I have come, I think, by 
diligence and abstention, to an equable calm wherein the 
heat and glamour of this idle custom seem truly remark- 
able. I make no doubt that it is of our ancestry we in- 
herit the instinet ; but to accept this is to grow no wiser— 
is still to go marvelling that its hold upon us should be so 
intolerably severe. At this late date, one would suppose, 
the thing would have resigned its tenure, as we develop 
more perfectly into the purely intellectual. For that it is 
sheerly animal is beyond all doubt, as also that it is still 
a catholic taste. And yet in a manner it is not hard to 
understand why it should be so popular. In itself the 
word has a pleasant cadence—caress—and there is besides 
the full tide of song from the most ancient days, a tradi- 
tion nigh irresistible. But the act itself has a charm, an 
indescribable charm, which I will not deny. I have in my 
mind a situation in which I can conceive the coolest would 
delight. To be within a short reach of some pretty maiden ; 
to have realised her fair proportions at a glance ; to see 
the rose growing in her cheeks, the eyes silent midway 
*twixt fear and joy, the lips soft, dubious, so manifest, so 
imminent—there were surely but one obvious issue from 
the propinquity. Iam free to confess that a fascination 
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of this sort is most natural. Indeed I have myself lnown 
one between whom and me I was fain to put the table 
whenever we met ; my distrust of my own resistance was 
so great. There was never so dainty a creature as she 
appeared in her exquisite raiment, with her admirable 
contour, her engaging complexion, her shining eyes of 
blue, her inviting lips. Were it not for a certain timidity 
in her manner, which rebuked me into a withdrawal, I 
would have often ventured upon the kiss I had always 
in my thoughts when I saw her; and when I had left I 
would invariably reflect upon my diffidence with feelings 
of regret. I can recall that on one occasion she ——- But 
much has changed since that time, and I myself have 
grown to take a more philosophic view of life. It is clear, 
then, that the taste for caresses is still vehement; I can 
compare it to nothing so excellently as to the desire for an 
intoxicant, and the effects are very similar. You will ex- 
perience a ridiculous elation, you will grow hot, you will 
turn giddy of the head, and in the end will crave for more. 
It does not seem that a reasonable being should submit 
himself to this slavery of the wits. 

And though its power be great the practice is trifling. 
It is the view of some that this is of no consequence ; 
for all pleasures being bubbles, they say, this is no more in- 
ferior than others. It is not my place here to appeal for 
the abolition of the triviality, if that indeed were possible, 
but merely to consider the thing as it is: to account for its 
potency, and even in a measure to apologise for its exist- 
ence. And if you accept it as an essential fact in human 
nature, the practice has a fair claim to observance. While 
we have woman with usit would seem indispensable. And 
woman herself, it is obvious, serves a necessary use, though 
that be little outside the indefinite prolongation of the 
race. In the common concerns of daily living she is of no 
very clear advantage, has no very secure position. There 
is no one, I may conjecture, who would go the length of 
insisting that he took any genuine pleasure in her con- 
versation or her manner of conduct. It is so plainly the 
possibility of the caress that keeps him in her neighbour- 
hood, the undeniable usufruct of her sex. Beyond this I 
see no gain in the possession of her kind. To put it 
baldly, this property of hers is the one reasonable apology 
for her being ; all the virtues of her depend from the per- 
formance. If we do not take her to exist for the mere 
experiment of propagation—an unworthy view of her—she 
has been created also for this potent though ridiculous 
pleasure. I am offering no excuse for the absurdity, which 
is patent, but simply acknowledging the power, which again 
is in the knowledge of all. There can be little doubt that 
the monotony of our converse, with its regular and recur- 
rent offices, would put us to disgust of our condition, did 
we not find these bubble pleasures within easy distance. 
Life may be a poor thing at the best, but its distractions 
are near, and the madness of the lover is one of these. 
It lies between us and placid stagnation, and, though 
fatuous and a derivative of the animal from which I for 
one would desire to see the race emerge, is yet a factor to 
be reckoned and put to service. The caress and its con- 
geners may often stand fora buckler against evil days, upon 
which Time may fling his shafts in vain. This is a most 
superlative estimate of its value, but from my knowledge 
I can believe it is precise. In the memory of a kiss, I am 
informed, men may live out their troubles. Some have 
pleaded, they assure me, that their lips held the fragrance 
of another’s for a se’nnight, incensing them upon their 
rounds to breast the utmost misfortune. If this testi- 
mony be true, woman has veritably a meritorious use ; and 
the issue of my inquiries and my thoughts has been to 
confirm the witness, so that, after all, there may be 
something in favour of the vulgar practice. 
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THE AUTHORS’ STRIKE 
SATURDAY, being the twentieth day of the Authors’ 
Strike, was celebrated by a demonstration in Hyde 
Park. The entire proceedings were under the manage- 
ment of the Authors’ Society, and consequently went 
without an ‘itch. For the convenience of those intend- 
ing to take part in the procession, the meeting-place was 
near the People’s Palace. The line of route laid down by 
the police— Whitechapel, Newgate Street, Holborn—was 
strictly followed. The attendance is computed at 110,000 
(Daily Telegraph), 500,000 (Daily News), 42,500 (Standard), 
1800 (Times), and ‘upwards of a million and a quarter’ 
(Pall Mall Gazette). 

We watched the procession from a window in Newgate 
Street, but were not at liberty to follow it further. On 
the whole we were impressed favourably by the ap- 
pearance of the demonstrators: many were respectably 
dressed, and the majority were shod. This being the twen- 
tieth day of the Strike, clean linen could not have been 
expected. The Authors’ Society led the way, and were 
immediately in rear of the band, which had only been en- 
gaged by Mr. Walter Besant after he had overhauled their 
accounts. Mr. Besant himself carried the first flag, which 
bore the words, ‘ We Have an Organ of Our Own: How is 
that for High?” Among many other flags we noticed the 
devices: ‘ Authorship a Calling; Why Not?’ * Patronised 
by the Clergy,’ ‘ Down with the Dead,’ ‘ Why Not Leave 
Them Down There?’ ‘A Coat for Every Author's Back,’ 
‘An Appeal to the Public (if any).’ 

The following account of the proceedings in Hyde Park 
is provided by an eye-witness. 

The first motion submitted was: That authorship is a 
respectable calling. This was moved amid loud cheers by a 
member of the Authors’ Society. He would not detain this 
great meeting long over this motion. He begged to remind 
them that Royalty itself had written. He would go fur- 
ther, and ask if there was at present a monarch in Europe 
who had not written or did not contemplate writing a 
He had been talking with 
Mr. H. M. Stanley's valet lately, and the gentleman had 


book ? There was not one. 


told him that nearly all the crowned heads in Africa were 
at present engaged upon their reminiscences. With such 
men among them, could it any longer be held by the 
public (if any) that authors were rogues and vagabonds ? 
The motion was carried. The next motion was Longer 
hours. A novelist spoke in support of this motion. It 
might, he said, have been left to some one better qualified 
to do it justice. He made no pretence to being anything 
more than an imaginative writer. Doubtless facts must 


ever hold a higher place in the esteem of the public (if 


any) than fancies; yet there were times when mankind 
was too jaded to take up serious works, and then the 
novelist had his chance. ‘The man who read novels was 
on the way to read something better, for the novel gave 
him a taste for reading, and was not therefore to be 
harshly condemned. What the novelist wanted was longer 
hours. He was not fully occupied. Few even of the 
most eminent novelists of the day had more than four 
serials running in the magazines at atime. Asa result 
they did not know what to do with themselves of an 
evening, and, speaking for himself, he would remark that 
even music-halls palled at times. He had, therefore, plea- 
sure in appealing to the public (if any) for longer hours. 
The motion was seconded by a poet—who produced his 
publisher's account for printing, advertising, binding, and 
distribution, as a guarantee of good faith—in the unavoid- 
able absence of a sonneteer. He was of opinion that 
poetry should be classed as literature. Literature was a 
wide term, and poetry was not so easy as the public (if any) 
thought. No doubt the big men in literature, the scien- 
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tists, the explorers, and the like, held that poetry was 
neither here nor there ; but poetry, however slight its 
aim was (and of course it was no more than an art), had 
its uses. Poetry had kept many a man out of the public- 
house. The Parnell Case had been treated in poetry. He 
knew an editor who half-contemplated putting his sum- 
mary into poetical form. Who would know how many 
days February has in leap-years if it were not for a poem 
on the subject? He had therefore a perfect right to 
speak in support of this motion. He wanted longer hours 
from the public (if any) that he might give them more 
poetry. He had written nothing as yet about the Forth 
Bridge ; but he was not many volumes old as yet, and he 
hoped he was still in time. 

The third motion was: That we continue on strike until we 
get what we want. In supporting this motion, the author of 
a well-known man’s autobiography said to insure the suc- 
cess of the strike we must annoy the public (if any). The 
real question before the meeting, therefore, was: Do we 
annoy the public (if any) by continuing on strike? He 
thought they did; for by remaining on strike they could 
impede the tratftic. 

A historian questioned whether this was the best way 
of annoying the public (if any). Should they not annoy 
him more by resuming their work and producing more 
at him than ever? 

A member of the Executive Committee pointed out 
that the great thing was to get at the public (if any). 
This, he thought, was the one grievance of authors: that 
they could not get at him. The Committee of which he 
had the honour to be a member had ventured to advertise 
for the public (if any), and had said that if he came to 
this meeting he would hear something to his advantage. 
(Cheers.) Unfortunately the gentleman had not answered, 
and all inquiries had failed to find his private address. — If 
he was present, would he be so good as to hold up his 
hand ? 

The meeting broke up in some disorder owing to a 
rumour’s having got abroad that the publie had been seen 


walking with a lady along the Thames Embankment. 


BACCARAT 


(THOSE geese the British Public keeps for its delecta- 


tion in the guise of evening newspapers have been 


having a noble time. That disloyalty is at the bottom of 
most of the vented nonsense is but too obvious. None 


ean have failed to note that the Republicans have hissed 
the loudest: the ‘ great card-seandal’ would have had 
little attraction for the public had Royalty not been con- 
cerned in it. Perhaps the silliest of all the suggestions 
shrieked is that the law should veto baccarat in private 


} 


houses as in clubs; for such grandmotherly legislation 


would be certain to do more harm than good, Moreover, 


such a law would be absolutely a dead-letter, unless all 


eards were declared illegal, or the police had right of 


entry to private houses. There has been plenty of legis- 
lation with regard to betting; but is it not rampant as 
ever? is it not far more nearly universal among those 
least able to afford it than at any other period of our 


history? It is well to remember in this connection 


that baccarat is rather a form of betting than a game of 


cards. True, cards are employed instead of a coin or a 
roulette cylinder: but the principle is identical with the 
red or black even chance at roulette. In each game 
there is a slight but definite percentage in favour of the 
bank ; in each the player stakes on an otherwise even 
chance, and may increase or diminish the amount of his 
bet according as he wins or loses. Abolish cards alto- 
gether, if you like; make it felony to own a roulette 
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be anathema; call in all existing coin, and mint another 
issue with obverse and reverse exactly alike: and new 
engines will be devised far faster than they can be ruled 
‘out of court. One of the oldest forms of gambling is that 
which still prevails in Italy, the odd or even total of the 
fingers held up simultaneously by the two players. Why 
should not some meddling idiot suggest that every Briton 
lose his fingers without further delay ? 

Far better would it be for such busybodies to realise 
that gambling, like so many other things, depends en- 
tirely on fashion. Take for instance cricket and football, 
our two national games. In many respects they are iden- 
tical; there is professionalism in both; and both are 
constantly played for gate-money as well as for honour. 
But for one wager made as to the issue of a cricket 
match, it is safe to say that many thousands are de- 
cided by a game at football. This is due to fashion, 
and the fashion can be localised: betting on football, 
that is, is far more general north than south. It is 
easy to foresee the result of the present crusade. The 
rules of this form of gambling (it is hard to dignify 
baccarat with the title of game) have hitherto been in- 
accessible to the British Public : they do not, at all events, 


occur in either of the more recently issued handbooks of 


cards ; and its practice has therefore been limited to such 
wealthy folk as pass a part of their time abroad. Tilla 
week or so back, the great mass of English people had no 
idea how the game was played, nor any inclination to play 
it: now, thanks to the daily press, every one is fully con- 
versant with the rules, and has, moreover, been thoroughly 


grounded in the various methods of cheating (short of 


sharping). No elaborate apparatus is required, as at rou 
lette: an ordinary card-table, with the fold down the 
centre and the cloth not reaching to the edges, is enough 
for a small party. The shoe (or box for holding the cards) 
can easily be dispensed with ; but no doubt a regular shoe 
and bacearat-cloth will be obtainable at every toy-shop, 
just as roulette cylinders and cloths are now. For there 
is no shadow of doubt that baccarat will be the rage next 
season. Probably that would have been had Royalty stood 
aloof; but that Royalty does not so stand is enough to 
make it a certainty. But there must be no silly attempts 
at suppression ; for there is no truer proverb than that 
which tells of the sweetness of stolen waters and the 
pleasant quality of bread eaten in secret. 

For all gambling depends on fashion, and this is espe- 
cially true of gambling at so-called games of ecards into 
which skill does not enter. ‘The votaries of baccarat will 
have it that skill does enter into the game ; and this is 
its charm, for it is the sort of skill that can be acquired 
by the veriest noodle in ten minutes. Real skill, as at 
whist—skill dependent on memory and combination—is 
out of the question ; but there are some half-dozen con- 
ventions of which the banker has to make the most, for 
therein consists the percentage in his favour. The com- 
mon player is destitute of even these: he has merely to 
face the gigantic problem as to whether he should take 
another card or should ‘ stand’ at a particular point; the 
number five is the only one that presents the slightest 
difficulty, and here the mathematical chances are roughly 
five to four against. Such is skill at baccarat. But, ‘1 
beg your pardon,’ says the baccarat player, ‘there is also 
the system upon which I make my bets ; surely you won't 
say that there is no skill in that?’ Yes, the worshipper 
of this poor, dull hussy of a game usually is a believer in 
systems. He is not intelligent enough to appreciate 
their mathematical impossibility: he cannot even grasp 
the fact that with a perfect system baccarat were doomed, 
that Monte Carlo (which lives by the system-mongers) 


table ; let dice (they are out of fashion now, ’tis true)’ ’ 
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would have to’ put ‘up’ the shutters, and that every form of 
betting would speedily cease to exist. The only possible 
system by which loss at baccarat is impossible is to ab- 
stain from betting altogether: and the only possible skill 
in betting is to know when not to bet. 

But we are too apt to forget our Carlyle and his ‘ mostly 
fools.’ No card game now in vogue is so simple as bac- 
‘arat: in vingt-et-un you do see your first card before you 
stake ; you have not all sorts of things to remember—as 
at whist ; you are bound by no vexatious regulations to 
comply with 





as at loo; there are none of those mysterious 
devices by which the accomplished poker player always 
manages to best the novice. No; you have simply to 
flop down your money, and—win or lose it all! There is 
no excitement if you merely play for what you can easily 
afford to lose, for yours are not all the varieties of hazards 
possible at roulette—yours is only the tedious even chance. 
A consequence is that most baccarat-mongers essay to get 
the full benefit of the excitement by starting far beyond 


their means and plunging to recover their losses. As at 





many other betting—and better—games (as, notoriously, 
at poker), the longest purse is an advantage ; and this, 
too, apart from the obvious fact that the small punter is 
far more liable to play wildly when he sees things going 
against him. Suppose, however, that the man of small 
capital has a run of luck. It does not make him popu- 
lar, nor is it imputed to him for righteousness. The suc- 
cess is far more conspicuous in his case than in a wealthy 
man’s; and it will probably be asserted that he played 
higher than he could afford, even if some one (and most 
people have enemies) do not suggest that he may well 
have aided fortune. 

Such is baccarat in a private house; and he is fool 
indeed who plays it at a public table—at all events in 
England. To begin with, the hell-keeper is ipso facto 
lawless, and is almost certain to have all sorts of swindlers 
and sharpers in his pay—including a money-lender, who 
when you have lost all you have with you will advance on 
your note-of-hand. Such hells, despite the police, exist 
in the shadier quarters of our larger towns; baccarat is 
already played at many of them, and there is little doubt 
that it will possess them all. The fact that the game is 
popular at private tables will not make it any easier for 
the authorities to stamp it out in gambling ‘clubs.’ Let 
us hope, then, that its fashion will be short-lived. And 
let it be the duty of respectable journals not to join in 
senseless reprobation, but to show what a hollow form of 
gambling it is, and how utterly unbecoming to the boasted 


intelligence of the British race. 


PREMONITIONS OF SPRING 


ig is not till the interlude between Winter and Spring, 

when Frost is beginning to retreat half-routed, but 
his ancient enemy, the Sun, has not yet strength enough 
to turn advantage to triumph, that the havoe and ruin ofa 
hard year are fully revealed. Often it happens that the first 
winds of March come to a world already clear of Winter— 
to hedgerows that are starred with sunny islets of half- 
opened leaves; to dyke-backs brightening with the new 
green sheaths or the first flowers of rathe primroses ; to 
woodland dells already swathed in the soft white of the 
wild snowdrop; to pasture-land whereon the brilliant tender 
green has overcome the withering grey; and seldom in- 
deed in England has ‘ the minstrel and marshal of storms ’ 
alighted in a scene so desolate as greeted him this year. 
The grim work has been done so thoroughly as to leave 
scarce a vestige of last Summer's tumultuous and abound- 
ing life. You can but fancy that the lean awakening 
sleepers of the woodlands, placidly dreaming through the 
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quick-succeeding storms, must stare at the change bewil- 
dered. Look at the thicket whereunder the adder hunted 
his beetles and his mice. The mass of crowding, thrusting, 
striving vegetation that it was last Autumn! and how the 
dead and brittle stalks and stems are rustling to the wind ! 
The straight, pale-green shafts of briar, with their notches 
of triangular thorn, alone retain a semblance of life ; all the 
rest are dead as the brown leaves clinging to the stunted 
beech. Tendrils of creeper and climber, long interwoven 
tentacles of bramble, high russet-brown ferns, and dry 
grass that whistles in the wind—all look ready to crackle 
into flame. And save for the pine, the laurel, the holly, 
and the other evergreens, which serve but as foil to the 
desolation, the forest would seem wholly dead; for the only 
bright colours are those of the moss and lichen on damp 
stone and rotting stump and humid earth. Blackened by 
exposure and stripped by the wind, the gnarled oaks, the 
plane-tree and ash and elm, look as though their boughs 
would never be leafy more ; while the birch runs over in 
a rain of dark twigs drooping from its silver bole. 
Nevertheless, even in this drear desolation there are 
proofs and tokens of a new life held in check but gather- 
ing for a rush. Long buds are already shapen on the 
beech, where red-brown witherings still quiver in the 
wind; grey little bulgings, presently to bourgeon and 
unfold, have come on the twig-tips of the hawthorn and 
the hardy shrubs; the hazel dell glistens white with 
catkins ; while the dark soil of the field hard by is well- 
nigh covered with sprouting winter wheat. And though, 
where the roots were eaten, the black and low-lying fur- 
rows are full of rain-water, the ploughman is already at 
work on the higher ground, and the bleat of yean- 
lings comes quavering from the yard. In the blind 
madness of Winter the naiad of the little rivulet strewed 
all her tiny bays and promontories with a wreckage ot 
weed and cress ; where twining bramble and sweetbriar 
had bridged a pool with green and flowery roof, she 
heaped red clay and turnip-tops and sheep-stakes into a 
mountain of disfigurement; she pelted with mud and 
sand the bulrushes to which she sang last Summer. But 
now is she rippling and babbling with her old serenity 
between clean bare banks whereon the grass is showing 
its first green, and the shy primrose unfolds its sheaths, 
and only creamy clusterings of foam hint at her bygone 
fury. Never in the depths of Summer will she be clearer 
or more limpid than just now, when her very pebbles look 
as they had been taken out and polished for the Spring. 
Plant life waxes slowly with the season, as if in ques- 
tion of the sun’s assurance ; but bird and beast are at the 
other extreme, and accept a hint of warmth and plenty as 
warrant of very Summer. ‘The frost is still on the pane ; 
but luok at the cock-sparrow, whose drooped and flutter- 
ing wing and eager insistent chirp in the mid-day sun col- 
lect a crowd about his love-making! Yet was he not last 
night nearly shivered to death in his crevice ? The rook, 
whose leanness tells how short the time since the pinch 
of famine was removed, has lost his voice in an agony 
of passion, and is industriously plaiting frosty twigs into 
the old home, chasing his rivals in the fields, and fighting 
them in the rookery, as vigorous as a hawk, as plucky as 
a gamecock. And with the noise of his hoarse remarks 
there mingles the soft coo of the wood-pigeon, telling how 
he too, a brighter iris burnishing his neck, is bouning 
him to marry on the promise of Spring. So it is with the 
rest. The thrush, the bones and feathers of his frozen 
comrades still conspicuous in the glades, is piping boldly 
and merrily from the spray; and others with brighter 
feathers, with wattle and crest and tuft and comb, are 
On the ash-bole the 
chaffinch has begun his mossy nest, the titmouse is seeking 


crowding into the lists of love. 
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his cranny and the blackbird her thorn. ’Tis a bold anti- 
cipation, and some will pay dearly for it. Is there any- 
thing in truth more sorrowful than lifting, when the green 
is whitened by a late snowstorm, a dead mother from the 
blue eggs she has fostered to her own undoing ? 

For all the throbbing life of the open-air world responds 
quite automatically to the call of the sun—as a mario- 
nette to the fingers in its strings. Let the temperature 
be decreased by a few degrees, and where is all Sum- 
mer’s glory of being? It shrinks in grass and fern- 
stalk till the waving green is brittle and dry ; it flees the 
thicket, and in lieu of shining leaf and glowing flower, of 
rank-growing briar and bramble, the wind whistles through 
a place of dry bones ; and were the mercury still to fall, 
it would pass from dormouse and bird, from snake and 
squirrel, also. But let it rise, and lo ! the turmoil is renewed. 
Insects come from their dark corners and hum over the 
sward ; the leaf unfolds and a green drapery ripples to the 
wind ; bird and beast and fish arise and multiply, and 
being grows and surges, till it is scarce possible to believe 
that ’tis but as puppets made to work by fire and reducible 
by cold. The magician is the Sun. He shines, and a million 
little dramas begin playing on as many spots of earth ; he 
ceases from shining, and the figures that moved so admir- 
ably go down like wooden dolls. And even man, who 
boasts of subduing Nature, is subject to the same lordship. 
Lacking the sunlight, all his ambitions and far-reaching 
schemes, his thoughts that travel beyond the farthest 
star, his ‘infinite’ capacities and heaven-scaling aspira- 
tions, fade and pass ; nor can he break the yoke, though 
he fortify himself in towns, and follow the seasons round 
the globe. In truth, he does best who recognises the con- 
ditions under which he lives, adjusts himself to them 
willingly, and listens to Nature's delicate forewarnings as 
carefully as he enjoys her present bounty. For him there 
is authority as well as interest in the presages of Spring 
and the omens of Winter—in May’s foretaste of Summer 
as in August’s touch of Autumn. 


APHORISMS 

UMOUR is of the earth and varies with the ages ; 
but once made, a skilful mixture of wit and wis- 
dom becomes immortal. ‘The wise have ever a love of 
apophthegms : ‘that is to saie, prompte, quicke, wittie, and 
sentencious saiynges.’ In the ‘downy antiquity’ of the 
world’s youth this was almost the universal literary form. 
After all, it is not impossible that Doctor Johnson’s pre- 
diction may come true, and we shall begin again some day 
to write aphorismically. Solomon, at any rate, is now a 
popular author—which would please him if he knew of it. 
There has been talk amongst publishers of bringing out 
the Son of Sirach in a pocket edition. ‘The marvel, per- 
haps, is not great with these two; for they were likely 
to be read for reasons other than literary. Ecclesiasticus, 
if it be a poor handbook to Western society, is useful to 
the ordinary griffin. As for Solomon, he was most notably 
Jin-de-siecle, though it is true that, as there was in a manner 
of speaking no siecle for him to be at the end of, he must 

have felt himself an anachronism. 

But aphorisms have in fact never been out of fashion 
with great minds. Julius Casar was a great amateur in 
this kind ; and the right famous clerk ‘ Maister Erasmus 
of Roterodame, after wading through all the severer 
sciences, became a paremiographer, or seeker after vulgar 
proverbs. So it was in his old age with Doctor Herman 
Nunnez, who was called the Phoenix of his time. ‘ Cer- 
tainly they are of excellent uses,’ says Bacon in the 
exordium to his own collection. He was not so strict 


in his literary morality as it is well-known we are to-day : 
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but at least he was a good judge—of most things ; and he 
had the highest opinion of apophthegms. “T'was not sur- 
prising, for he had both a sense of the value of time and a 
love of artistic completeness. The care with which he 
polished every sentence of his essays is perhaps the main 
reason why he never had leisure to write Shakespeare. It 
is good for a saying to roll about in a man’s mind till, as 
Boswell says of one of his Master's utterances, it is shot 
forth a round, hard, polished pebble. A good deal, per- 
haps, of our modern ‘ thought-stuff’ is not solid enough 
to be improved by such a process. Moreover, there is a 
leakage in some men’s minds: the circulating pebbles 
might find themselves in a bottomless whirlpool and end 
by dropping out. But, on the whole, we have little loss of 
this kind to fear. The nation has become notorious for 
its carelessness of style. One of the very worst results of 
our Philistinism is a confusion (all but hopeless) between 
truth and fitness. We have a belief (the result of our 
political training) that the wisdom born of experience is 
in itself a title to speech: that any man who has lived 
enough will attain somehow or another ‘the divine power 
to speak words.’ And yet it is obvious enough that know- 
ledge does not of necessity carry with it the gift of ex- 
pression. Even to the commonalty itself no truth is 
convincing—is, in fact, subjectively true at all—until it 
has been adequately put. The mere acquirement of in- 
formation—the discovery of a thing unknown before—is 
no more than to put two and two together: it is to lay 
to each other with exactness two four-square bricks of 
fact. You have done well in rescuing them from the mud 
of inanity; but your contribution to the pyramid of know- 
ledge is not imposing after all. But to say a great thing 
well is to piece together a work of art. We all deal with 
nature-hewn materials; but the difference is that an 
artist now and again can restore one of the glorious forms 
of her old workshop, whereas the ordinary man picks up 
the pieces separately and puts them, ticketed and useless, 
in a virtuoso’s cabinet. Originality in any case is impos- 
sible. But in this sense Homer was a restorer, and 
Shakespeare found the fragments of Hamlet lying to his 
hand. 

Aphorisms are crystallised commonplace: the crude 
matter of ordinary experience precipitated in the mind of 
a thinker, and there equipped with form, brilliancy of 
facets, point. ‘Truth, though Landor called it simple, is, 
when cast into an aphorism, as concrete and complex as 
wisdom itself. It is in fact wisdom itself in expression. 
Metaphors cluster thick about the subject, some of them 
illuminating, some—not. ‘ Boundless genius brooding o'er 
the whole’ of existence hatches a sublimity of expression, 
says Sotheby—or something like it. Gifford is better in 
his translation of Juvenal. The genius, he says, 

*, . . from the glowing mint of fancy pours 

No spurious metal fused from common ores, 

But gold to matchless purity refined, 

And stamped with all the god-head in his mind.’ 
The material is merely the debased coin in ordinary cireu- 
lation. Fused and purified in the crucible of genius, it is 
reissued with its effigy and sign-manual ; and the coinage 
of deathless speech is still the prerogative of kings in 
the world of thought. Howell, who edited a collection 
of apophthegms in 1659, was a literary republican. ‘The 
people’s voice,’ runs his prologue, 

*. . . the voice of God we call, 
And what are proverbs but the peeple’s voice ? 


Coin'd first, and current made by common choice : 
Then sure they must have Weight and Truth withal.’ 


But then Howell, though he speaks of the ingredients 
that go to make a true proverb as being ‘ Sense, short- 
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nesse, and Salt,’ is content, in his democracy, to omit the 
salt. He seems himself to suspect that there is something 
wrong with his collection, to judge by his parting advice. 
‘Touching the Method of perusing these Proverbs or 
Adages,’ he says, ‘ with benefit, the Reder shall do well to 
have his Leger-book about him when he falls upon them, 
to Register therein such that Quadrat with his Conceit 
and Genius, for a Proverb is a very slippery thing, and 
soon slides out of the Memory.’ There is a distinction in 
the matter, obvious enough in theory, which is often not 
drawn in practice. The aphorism, in De Quincey’s phrase, 
is the quintessential abstract of innumerable minds. Its 
essence is wisdom, and excellence of form is secondary. 
The epigram is ‘ reasoning raised to a higher power.’ 

Aphorisms are pearls. Secrete one in the course of your 
life, and, as an oyster reposing on this bank and shoal of 
time, you are justified of existence. Your production may 
not be appreciated. It will be a case, very possibly, of 
ante porcos Margaritas. But that is no reason why you 
should prefer to produce three-volume novels or what 
Americans call hog-wash. ‘The metaphor, perhaps, may 
help to explain the ‘irritability’ of genius. Centres of 
irritation in the oyster result in the pearl secretion. Pope 
was morbibly sensitive : and Pope, it has been said, secreted 
more epigrams than any writer since Shakespeare. But 
at the same time the molluse requires undisturbed repose 
in which to cope with its irritation and deposit its pearl. 
‘Tis in lying in the soft ooze of philosophic reverie that 
we achieve wisdom, and therefore it is that wisdom and 
aphorisms come from the contemplative East. The irrita- 
tion must be slight and local—a mere grain of sand. The 
philosophic calm must be profound. No sentimentalist, 
and no woman, has ever yet made an aphorism. Finally, 
as the future of fiction is with the short story, so the 
future of prose generally is with the short sentence. 
But the pearls of wisdom should be threaded on the 
cord of elegance. 





HOME RAILWAY INVESTMENTS 


'N one respect, if in no other, the British investor shows 
his patriotism: he has an inflexible belief in Home 
Railway stocks. Trade prospects may look gloomy, and 
traffic receipts may decline; but although speculators 
may take advantage of these facts to temporarily depress 
quotations, the investor clings to his holdings like a limpet 
to its native rock. Having no confidence in most foreign 
Government securities, and with its faith in American 
railway issues greatly impaired by the events of the past de- 
sade, the investing public naturally turns to Home securi- 
ties. In the past few years, however, many of these have 
proved no better than broken reeds, and hence Railway 
securities, which possess the merit of undoubted solidity, 
have come more and more into favour. As a natural result 
prices have been forced up to a high level, and at the 
present time the average yield upon an investment is 
not more than 4 per cent., although the outlook, if not 
gloomy, is distinctly uncertain. The future of trade is. 
certainly not clear ; labour difficulties are constantly tend- 
ing to increase expenses, and the action of the Board of 
Trade in regard to railway rates bids fair to make severe 
inroads upon net revenue ; vet holders do not sell, and 
the supplies of floating stock are steadily reduced by the 
investment demand. In these circumstances it may be of 
interest to look a little closely at the market, and see if 
it contains any anomalies of which the public may avail 
itself with advantage. 
To throw light upon this question we have compiled the 
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following figures, which show the dividends paid for the 
past vear, the current prices, and the yield per cent. to an 
investor, of all the more important stocks in the Home 
Railway market : 


Last year's 


Dividend, Current Yield per 
Per state Price. cent, 
Caledonian Ordinary ; ‘ 43 114 31é 
Do. Deferred (A) : . 13 39 3x2 
Ppatfarra > 
Do. Preferred (A) : . 3 70 4 
Glasg »w and South-Western 33 97 3h 
Great Eastern 3 g2} 34 
Great Northern Deferred 33 $2 3La 
Do. Preferred . 4 112 31% 
Great Western , 6} 1603 415 
l.ancashire and Yorkshire. 4} 115 3H 
London and North-Western 74 174 4} 
London and South-Western 6 161 3? 
London and Brighton Ordinary 7 155 4%: 
Do. Deferred S 153) 5} 
Do. Preferred 6 1601 33 
London, Chatham, etc., Preference 4 108 4; 
Manchester, Sheftlield, etc., Or inary 2 71 32 
Do. Deferred Nil 323 Nil 
Do. Preferred . : ‘ 5} 109 Sis 
Metropolitan Consols ; : 3 774 34 
Metropolitan District 5% Preference 1} 66 12 
Midland. : . : 6} 148 4} 
North British Preferred (B) : 3 72 4} 
Do. Deferred (B) ‘ : t 46} 2 
North-Eastern 7i 1622 47 
South-Eastern Ordinary 43 125 33 
Do. Deferred . ‘ . 33 944 32 
Do. Preferred . : : 6 158 3x3 
(A) Dividends if stocks had been split. (B) Estimates. 


The average yield is, as we have said, about 4 per cent., 
but it is made up of yields whose extremes are as wide 
apart as 1) and 5,°%, per cent. ‘Therefore, it is evident, 
there is abundant room for power of selection, and of 
this it would appear the public has not fully taken ad- 
vantage. It is absurd, for instance, to find that Brighton 
‘A’ pays 5} per cent. to a purchaser, while South-Eastern 
‘A’ returns only 32 per cent. The former company is 
in first-class condition, with a growing traffic and a com- 
paratively clear future; while the latter, owing to ill- 
management, or perhaps to the lack of any real manage- 
ment whatever, shows an almost stationary revenue. 
More reasonable is the position of Chatham Four-and- 
a-half per Cent. Preference, which yields nearly 4} per 
cent., and has, we should say, a good prospect of becom- 
ing in time what its name implies—-a security not subject 
to ordinary contingencies. The remaining line in the 
southern group, the London and South-Western, yields 
5} per cent.; but the high price of the stock is in this 
case due to the market effect of the splitting process, 
which, although not yet carried out, has been anticipated 
by the ‘ House.’ 

The so-called ‘ heavy’ stocks present fewer anomalies. 
It is certainly ridiculous that Lancashire and Yorkshire 
should yield only 3} per cent., for the stock has not es- 
pecially good prospects ; while we find that the superior 
issues of the Great Western, North-Western, Midland, and 
North-Eastern Companies return from 4,), to 43 per cent. 
Midland stock appears rather cheap in view of the very 
marked development of the company’s traffic in the past 
year or so; and the North-Eastern Consols seem to offer 
some attractions, although of course it has to be remem- 
bered that the line is very largely dependent upon the 
iron and coal industries. Apart from the Scots stocks, 
the only other features are the comparative cheapness of 
Sheffield ‘ B’ and the dearness of Great Eastern Ordinary. 
The former is a preferred stock, and must before many years 
have passed take a position more approaching to that occu- 
pied by the ‘ B’ issues of the two southern companies. On 
the other hand, Great Eastern stock stands extremely high, 
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not se much because the company’s prospects are pecu- 


liarly brilliant, but mainly in consequence of the fancy 


which investors have for a ‘big’ Home Railway stock that 
can be purchased below par. _ It is difficult to pronounce 
a definite opinion upon either Caledonian or North British 
stocks. Both companies have had, of course, to contend 
with exceptional difficulties in the past half-year, and these 
have cut down the Caledonian dividend by 1} per cent, 
and may probably wipe out the North British distribution 
altogether. Moreover, the prospects are not encouraging, 
for the prolonged strike of the Scots ironfounders may 
have serious and permanent effects upon the pig-iron 
industry. Sympathetically the coal trade has also been 
affected. In addition the difficulties in the shipping world 
will of course have an adverse effect upon Scots trade. 
It may be that too gloomy a view is now taken of the 
future of the Scots lines, owing to the disappointing 
results of the past half-year; but this much is certain 
speculators in the North are almost to a man operating for 
a further decline in prices. 


SISTE, VIATOR! 


i live within a cave it is most good ; 

- but, if God make a day, 
And some one come, and say : 

‘Lo! I have gathered faggots in the wood !’ 
E’en let him stay, 

And light a fire, and fan a temporal mood. 


So sit till morning. When the light is grown 
That he the path can read, 
Then bid the man God-speed ! 
His morning is not thine: yet must thou own 
They have a cheerful warmth—those ashes on the stone. 


T. E. Brown. 


THE FAIRY BABE 
(A LULLABY) 


| ETW EEN the night and the grey morning, 
When lights are out and the crickets sing, 
The fairies stole my bud and my blossom 
And laid this wizened thing in my bosom. 
Hush, O! 
Sleep, little fairy, sleep, 
Dream of the fields and the sheep, 
But never a sorrowful dream may take you 
Of the mother that could forsake you. 
Hush, O! 


My little boy was rosy and sweet, 
I kissed him over from head to feet ; 
But cold hands came in the midnight lonely 
And drew him off, O my one child only. 
Hush, O! 
Sleep, little fairy, sleep, 
Sleep while 1 wake and weep, 
For it may be my little son misses 
The mother’s milk and the love and kisses. 
Hush, O! 


The fairy-woman, with magic skill, 
Came full of charms to work you ill ; 
I] stood up in a sudden anger 
And caught you into my breast from danger. 
Hush, O! 
Sleep, little fairy, sleep, 
All that I have to keep ; 
For on your face that is pinched aud weary 
I saw a look of my own, own dearie. 
Hush, O! 
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My boy that went in the wild morning 
Shall wear a crown and a gay gold ring, 
Shall ride a splendid horse when he’s older, 
With cloak of velvet upon his shoulder. 
Hush, O:! 
Sleep, little fairy, sleep, 
Stars are beginning to peep, 
And may your mother my wee son cherish 
That so he go not milkless and perish. 


Hush, (6) ! 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A NEW DANGER 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer} 
Edinburgh, 4th March 1891 

S1r,— Though Zhe National Oéserver has ceased to be ‘ dis- 
tinctively Scottish,’ I trust you will permit me to bring under the 
notice of its readers an aspect of the Government's behaviour 
with regard to private bill legislation which is probably new to 
those of them who are distinctively English. A cry of Home 
Rule for Scotland has been raised—mostly in falsetto as yet, 
but still it has been audible. A grievance exists in Scotland : 
viz, that procedure which compels every corporation which 
wishes a private bill and every corporation and individual de- 
sirous of opposing a private bill to employ English agents 
and counsel and to carry witnesses to London. Hereby much 
expense is entailed on corporations and individuals. Every 
municipal body in Scotland has agitated in favour of a reform 
of the present system; for three years the Government has held 
out a tangible promise of reform in the shape of a bill; but 
now it seems as if there was a probability that Her Majesty’s 
advisers will withdraw their promises and consent to the 
mutilation of their bill to such an extent that it will serve 
no practical purpose. 

Now, this important Procedure Reform Bill has been opposed 
by certain Gladstonian members of Parliament for no conceiv- 
able reason except that they desire that a Unionist Govern- 
ment should obtain no credit in Scotland. But it has also 
been opposed by the Scots Home Rulers, who are aware that 
if the bill be passed their game is up. Now, if the Glad- 
stonian members or the Scots Home Rulers, with the aid of 
those Englishmen who have a practical interest in bringing 
grist to the mill of the London Parliamentary bar, succeed in 
mutilating the bill, two things will happen. First, the Glad- 
stonians will score a heavy point in Scotland against the Go- 
vernment ; and second, and infinitely more serious, the Home 
Rule party will have some real material to work upon.  Scot- 
land is not destitute of a keen national feeling, which has been 
kept in check mainly by the knowledge that the practical 
benefits of union outweighed the sentimental advantages of a 
recognised nationality. If Scots Home Rulers can show that 
the unanimous opinion of the municipalities of Scotland is 
deferred to the interests of Parliamentary agents in London, 
if they have ground for arguing that the Government would 
rather that Scotsmen be put to expense and trouble than 
offend certain useful supporters in London, it is not ,impro- 
bable that a development of the Home Rule mania will take 
place in Scotland which will give British statesmen pause. In 
Norway and in Bohemia there is evidence that there is a re- 
vival of national and particularist sentiment. It may result 
in the ruin of the Scandinavian monarchy and in the dismem- 
berment of the Austrian empire ; it is for the Government to 
see to it that by no blindness of theirs is cause given for a like 
revival in Scotland. The Scots Home Rulers are silly, but 
they are energetic, and they have the sinews of war. It needs 
but a man and an argument to make them a party : at present, 
happily, they are scarce a faction. The man may come; let 
the present Government avoid giving him an excuse. If their 
bill is a bad one it ought never to have been introduced ; if it 
is a good one, let it be carried by the strong hand of a Govern- 
ment still in possession of a good working majority.—I am, 
etc., A Scots Tory. 
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‘CLAN TARTANS’ 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer| 


Coombe Hill Farm, Kingston-on-Thames, 
2d March 1891 

S1R,—With reference to the strictures by your critic in the 
issue of 21st February on my pamphlet Zhe Children of the 
Mist, perhaps you will allow me to reply to some of the points 
touched. Any person acquainted with military officers will 
acknowledge that they insist on accuracy of detail, and in this 
respect the officers of the Georgian days were not behind those 
of previous days or of more recent times. The Duke of Cum- 
berland, like all his race, was ‘nice’ as to distinctions and detail 
of dress. Morier was selected to give with perfect accuracy the 
dress of the army of those days. If Morier delineated faith- 
fully and ‘to a button’ the dress of the Grenadiers—vide the 
coloured print (or, to study this accurately and with better 
result, the original at Windsor)—he would decidedly not have 
painted what did not lie before his eyes as regards the High- 
land dress. You can lead a horse to the water but you cannot 
make him drink. I refer any one to the original picture at 
Windsor or to my own fine copy of the same. I can, like the 
man leading the horse, take him to the water, so to say—lead 
him to this picture ; but I cannot make him see if he is blind. 
I may pray that his eyes may be opened: more I| cannot do! 
As to the remarks that I should have named the tartans by 
name that Morier delineates, I see no need at all for this. 
People can use their own eyes. 

One man wears a complete suit o tartan, others are not 
wholly clad in one and the same tartan. It is easy for any one 
from many a work on the Rebellion to take down the names 
of the Jacobite clans represented at Culloden and label these 
tartans here delineated. Your critic says: ‘It is probable, 
however, that neither Morier himself nor Cumberland—for 
whom he painted—was accurately versed in clan matters.’ The 
answer tothis is simple. Morier as a foreigner might well not 
have been able to tell the uniforms of the various regiments ; but 
he could paint them when they lay before him, or when the men 
in the same stood before him. I have before stated he painted 
all the types in all the regiments : individuals of or from each 
regiment. Although perhaps unable to name the regiments to 
which individuals belonged, he could see whatlay before him, and 
could delineate the same faithfully. Morier had no need to know 
distinctions of tartans or clan history to delineate what lay be- 
fore him as to Highland dress. Ernest Griset probably could 
name but a few tartans, but he could and did accurately copy 
Morier’s picture without such knowledge by the use ot his eyes. 
Your critic, noting that in some cases the jacket was of dif- 
ferent tartan from the kilt, asks why should they not have had 
both? That question I cannot answer. One man had a com- 
plete suit any way ; the others in some instances had not. He 
can draw his own conclusions. 

Your critic is puzzled over the important passage concern- 
ing the Campbell plaid or clan colours worn by Lochnell at 
Culloden, and my remark that the present Duke of Argyll 
wears habitually the very sett used by Campbell of Lochnell at 
Culloden. Why this should puzzle your critic I do not know. 
The common Campbell tartan can be worn by the chief, and is 
worn by him and all Campbells. 

The present Duke has never worn the white stripe ‘through’ 
the Campbell, to which he hasa right. This isa private matter 
of detail. His uncle wore the white stripe, to which the chief 
and those in the entail havea right, and the yellow Breadal- 
bane stripe as well, as head of the whole clan. All these dis- 
tinctions do not alter the common Campbell ‘sett.’ The fact 
that Campbell of Lochnell did wear the Campbell plaid at Cul- 
loden is of great importance regarding the whole discussion. 

I must say the theory that distinctive tartans were first used 
in Montrose’s wars is very grotesque. Stuart tartan exists 
taken from a fallen clansman at Kilsyth. Does your critic really 
propose or propound the theory that ‘Stuart’ tartan was invented 
for the campaign ? Distinctive stripes have been worn by dis- 
tinctive tribes not only in Scotland. We know well that you 
could tell to which tribe or clan a man belonged at a glance—to 
which isle or district he belonged. 

As regards the picture of the present Duke by Angeli, the red 
and blue stripe ‘through’ the Campbell tartan is all wrong at 
Inveraray. This was corrected some years ago by the present 
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Duke, who drew out a memo. for the War Office people of what 
the correct common Campbell tartan was and is and (let us 
hope) in the future evermore shall be without cavil or question. 
I have not by me all the needful books from which to quote, 
but my ‘elementary knowledge’ at all events is not at fault 
here, to which your critic so courteously alludes.—I am, etc., 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 
P.S.—I may be allowed to adda P.S. note to the foregoing 
letter. In the copy of the Windsor picture which I have by 
Ernest Griset, | may mention the following detail which does 
not come out very clearly in the coloured print in my pamphlet 
The Children of the Mist. One of the kilted men has on a 
kilt and belted plaid of a brown and green tartan with white 
lines. This tartan at once struck me as being one | had seen 
the late Master of Lovat wearing, and which I remember well 
I asked about when I met him over twenty-three years ago 
at Dunrobin. I remember I was told it was hunting Fraser 
tartan. I do not now assert that this brown and green with 
white stripe is the same, but all I say is it looks like what 
I remember Lovat to have worn. Logan says the kilt and 
plaid were always of tartan. We have in the battle incident 
instances of another tartan—so it appears—being worn for 
jacket and vest. The man in green and brown kilt has 
a red coat with dark green and a white stripe. Those who 
had not complete suits of one and the same tartan very 
likely wore what they had by them when the campaign began. 
I do not see any need to name the tartans in the ‘ Incident’ 
picture: there are green tartans with black lines or dark blue 
‘through’ the greens, and white lines in some cases ; there are 
also red and dark green checked tartans, and others: all visible 
to the naked eye. I have few tartan books by me. I have 
some ‘swatches,’ and I will examine these. It is impossible 
that Morier invented what no foreigner could have drawn or 
painted from his imagination—namely, the tartan jacket cut 
on the bias Highland fashion; and whether he knew about 
tartan or not he could paint what he saw, and with great ac- 
curacy too. Although Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston have 
reproduced the battle in as faithful a way as possible, yet some 
of the tartans require to be studied with the original picture at 
hand, or Ernest Griset’s fine copy, as an index, before coming 
to definite conclusions as I have come to concerning the ques- 
tion as to whether these are distinctive clan tartans or not. I 
have further evidencejto hand concerning the wearing of another 
clan tartan in the Montrose wars: which evidence Ifhope may 
be made public ere long by my informant. mm < 


[Note.—Lord Archibald’s devotions on our behalf are un- 
necessary. Wedid not dispute Morier’s accuracy as to indi- 
vidual articles of costume : on the contrary, we took for granted 
that he had painted from ‘samples of Highland dress.’ Lord 
Archibald admits his inability to explain how every clansman 
except one was clad in more than one variety of tartan, and 
yet he affirms that the picture settles all dispute. It is not 
a question of labelling tartans but of labelling clansmen. Let 
him—if he can—assign each individuals here painted to his 
particular clan, and let him—if he can—explain this curious 
jumbling of clans during a battle in the ’45. Unless he can 
give these explanations, the Morier cannot be regarded as 
proving more than that certain setts of tartans are as old as 
the ’45. The theory that the use of distinctive clan tartans 
dates from the wars of Montrose Lord Archibald pronounces 
‘very grotesque.’ The theory may or may not be true—no 
opinion has been expressed by us on the point. But what is 
Lord Archibald’s authority for the present Campbell sett ? 
Merely the plaid worn by Campbell of Lochnell. Where? 
Why, at Cudloden! ‘The Campbell tartan identified by the 
late Mrs. Lilias Davidson, mée Campbell, as having been the 
same as worn by her Jacobite ancestor at Culloden.’ Had 
certain Campbelis not been Jacobites and fought at Culloden, 
what proof would Lord Archibald have had of ‘ what the correct 
common Campbell tartan was and is and (let us hope) in the 
future evermore shall be without cavil or question’ ?] 


FOLK-TALES 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 3d March 1891 
S1R,—It is doubtless rash of a ‘very scientific person’ to 
challenge an opinion upon a literary question of such a master of 
literary form as Mr. Yeats. May I nevertheless be permitted 


(March 7, lay) 


to demur to the censure upon Campbell of Islay implied jn the 
words ‘ content merely to turn Gaelic into English’ which occur 
in Mr. Yeats’s notice of Dr. Hyde’s Beside the Fire? 1 hold my- 
self, and I am strengthened by the opinion of others better quali. 
fied than I am to judge, that Campbell’s is one of the half-dozen 
perfectly successful examples of translation the world has seen. 
its purely literary merits are evident even to a scientific person, 
Surely Mr. Yeats cannot be blind to them. 

I do not think that Dr. Hyde omitted Ze/g O'Kane on the 
ground surmised by Mr. Yeats ; but had he proposed to include 
it I should have objected on the score of unfairness to Mr. 
Yeats himself, of whose collection 77g O'Kane is certainly the 
brightest jewel.—I am, etc., ALFRED Nutr, 





REVIEWS 
‘TIS THE VOICE OF THE BUDDHIST 


The Light of the World. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, 
London : Longmans. 

In Zhe Light of the World Sir Edwin Arnold has succeeded 
in supplying the long-felt want of a version of the Gospels in the 
style of 7he Daily Telegraph. Wis ambition, however, goes 
beyond that of a meretranslator, He has recast the story told 
by the Evangelists into verse corresponding in its classic 
beauty to the austere prose of the journal which modestly 
admits to possessing the largest circulation in the world. Sir 
Edwin Arnold makes a good second to Mr. Lewis Morris as a 
provider of spurious poetry for the million. He has not the 
noble following of Lewis the Great. He has not caught the 
very accents of the moralising grocer—the very note of neo- 
Puritanic cant—as it has been caught by the happier bungler. 
His devotion to ‘ Buddh’ is not precisely to the liking of those 
who cultivate their distaste for poetry by studying the moralist 
of Penbryn. But he is hardly less exasperating to those who 
know what poetry is : his verse is so lax and tuneless and mad- 
dening in its fluency ; his style is so vulgarly bedizened with 
sham jewels in the shape of simile and metaphor ; his medita- 
tions are so,nebulous; his sentiments are so mawkish ; his 
pedantry is at once so farcical and so brazen. In pedantry, 
indeed, he leaves Mr. Lewis Morris far astern: e.g. ‘a red 
paludamentum laticlave’ is a line beyond the flight of the more 
popular artist. His pages bristle with weird Indian words: 
‘Karma,’ ‘ Ahinsi,’ ‘ Trishna,’ and ‘the great Tathagata,’ ‘Om 
mani padme,’ ‘ Om amitaya,’ ‘ ahankara,’ and ‘yogis,’ and ‘the 
jatamansi’—and Buddh alone knows what. Hebrew words 
add to the joys of reading him: ‘tsaimph’ and ‘tsaiph’ and 
‘cethénath,’ and ‘abnee’ and ‘ Radid’ and ‘mitpachath’ go 
hurtling down the labouring lines. His version of the story of 
the raising of Lazarus is a perfect example of Dazly Telegraph 
English. But Sir Edwin is far too fine a scholar to speak of 
Lazarus : E] Azar—that is how to spell the name in future. 
Such a recast of the faultless scriptural narrative must prove 
repellent to many. Men whose belief has true fibre, whose 
creed is definite, whose heads are clear, and who do not 
desire that the hard and fast distinctions between rival] reli- 
gions should be washed away in a flood of sentimentalism, 
will find the book offensive in the extreme. And men who 
have cast aside faith in revelation might protest against it with 
almost equal energy, simply on the score of the wrong done 
to art. On mere literary grounds it is intolerable to find the 
divine English of the Gospels thus travestied and vulgarised 
and pointlessly expanded ; to find verses of scripture inserted 
verbatim amid florid silliness and skimble-skamble ‘ philo- 
sophy.’ One might fancy Mr. Swinburne protesting against 
Sir Edwin’s miscreation as fiercely as the sternest Gospeller. 
Yea, verily, by Buddah. 

In his first section three Wise Men—or, as Sir Edwin puts 
it, three ‘ Signiors ’—are described as travelling to Bethlehem. 
Each Signior had the word ‘Om’ between his eyes. He had 
also the swastika. As they journeyed a star glittered : 

‘Into the watery Trigon ; where intense, 

It lit the Crab and burned the Fishes pale. 

Three Signiors, owning many a costly bale ; 
Three travellers Masters, by their bearing Lords 
Of lands and slaves. The Indian silk affords, 
With many a folded braid of white and gold, 
Shade to their brows.’ 

The passage, it will be seen, is not strictly grammatical. It is, 
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however, a good example of Sir Edwin’s style. Note the 
pedantry in the introduction of the word ; Trigon.’ Note the 
inane affectation in the use of ‘ Signiors’ for Wise Men. Note 
the semi-comic infelicity of the phrase ‘ burned the Fishes pale.’ 
And note how the meaning drifts—as it does all through the 
book—at the mercy of the rhymes. 

The rest of the volume is occupied by a dreary, cloudy dis- 
cussion between Mary Magdalene and a Magus, a man from 
India—or, as Sir Edwin says, from Hind. Mary Magdalene 
discourses in the very choicest Dazly-Telegraphese. She talks 
to the Hindian about Olympus and ‘ thousand-bolted Jove,’ etc. ; 
and the Magus, not to be beaten, gives her plenty of Sanscrit 
in return. The Hindian also explains to her the teachings 
of Buddh, and tells how sinlessness was ‘by Yogis vainly 
sought in deedlessness.’ To understand him she must have been 
as familiar with things Buddhistic as she evidently was with 
the Greek mythology : 

‘Softly brake 
The Magus in: ‘‘Omamitaya Oh, 
The Immeasurable! What word but doeth wrong 
Clothing the Eternal in the forms of Now !”"’ 
In the end, however, this clear conclusion is achieved : the 
beam of Thought Dawn, says the Man from Hind, shall com- 
plete what ‘our Buddha’ left unsaid, and the beam shall carpet 
the noble Eight-fold Way with fragrant blooms, * bringing high 
Nirvana nearer hope.’ They may exult that can understand. 
For our part —but no doubt we have made our meaning pretty 
plain already. Then, it is on such pinions as these that Sir 
Edwin soars as a lyrist : 
‘Goodwill ! Consider this, 
What easy, perfect bliss, 
If over all the earth the one change spread 
That Hate and Fraud should die, 
And all in amity 
Let go rapine and wrath and wrong and dread !' 

‘What word but doeth wrong. Om Amitaya! Oh!’ An 
attempt is being made to ‘boom’ the book ; and there are 
unhappily many to whom its invertebrate theosophy, its 
meretricious style, its effeminate and irrational optimism, its 
gaudy commonplaces, and its twaddling sentimentalism will 
render it a thing of great price. It is nevertheless a book 
to be strongly condemned in the interests alike of sound 
Christianity and of good literature. Dogma is not to be swept 
away by such vague and emasculate theorisings as Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s. To talk of Christ’s message bringing high Nirvana 
nearer hope—if it means anything at all—is to cast (of course 
unintentionally) a slur on the name of the Redeemer. Doubt- 
less Sir Edwin Arnold nowhere intends to speak otherwise than 
reverently of the Christian faith. But his Buddhistic vagaries 
are simply repellent in a work dealing with the life of the 
Saviour. His book in many places invites almost irresistibly 
to ridicule. Nor is there throughout a spontaneous, musical 
verse or an original phrase artistically coloured and carven. 
When the author is not commonplace, no man may know his 
meaning. His abuse of Indian and Hebrew words is a literary 
outrage; he drones when he does not gush; and his most 
ambitious passages are but so much tinselled trumpery. 

Certain lines, it is inspiriting to note, in Zhe Light of the 
World were ‘written at the foot of the famous extinct vol- 
cano, Fuji San, near Tokyo, in Japan.’ 


MORE KIPLING 

Wee Willie Winkte; Under the Deodars ; The Phantom’ Rick- 

shaw. By RUDYARD KIPLING. London: Sampson Low. 

The many admirable qualities revealed in Soldiers Three, 
Plain Tales, and even more vividly in /n Black and White 
are conspicuous in Mr. kKipling’s recently-published stories, 
Wee Willie Winkie and the rest are distinguished by the 
inspired observation, the strong grip of human character, the 
keen sense of romance, the largeness of atmosphere, which 
enchanted in the earlier volumes. The method and treatment 
are vigorous and virile as before; the style, as always, is 
strangely unequal ; but much of the material will be fresh even 
to Mr. Kipling’s devout admirers. The sketches of boys may 
hardly be matched in modern literature. The Punch of aa, 
Baa, Black Sheep is as living a creation as are those magnificent 
scamps Lew and Jakin. The sufferings of the one, the death 
of the others, are alike irresistibly pathetic. And all three talk 
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like boys and notlike stunted, shrivelled old men. The last scene 
of Zhe Drums of the Fore and Aft cannot but affect the most 
callous-hearted. The regiment has retired in a ‘bally run’; 
the drummer boys are left alone far in the rear, and drunk with 
canteen rum are fearlessly meditating deeds of daring. ‘“I’ll 
die game, then,” said Lew, thickly, fumbling with his tiny 
drummer’s sword. ... “’Old on! I know something better 
than fighting,” said Jakin, stung by the splendour of a sudden 
thought due chiefly to rum. .. . “ Take the fife, and give me 
the drum. The Old Step for all your bloomin’ guts are worth ! 
There ’s a few of our men coming back now. Stand up, ye 
drunken little defaulter. By your right—quick march!”’ The 
language is the common slang of the barrack-room ; yet nota 
word is out of place. If the children are drunk they are heroic, 
and there are few more moving situations in the realm of fiction, 
Were it not for the dissertation upon the ‘sons of merchants, 
who are used to die decently of zymotic disease,’ the story 
would be flawiess. The battle is presented with so fine a grasp 
of the situation, that you realise its progress as though you too 
were watching from the height. 

Under the Deodars is a triumph of cleverness. It may leave 


"an unpleasant taste in the mouth, and it does not produce the 


effect of Mr. Kipling’s simpler and less brilliant stories. But 
Mrs. Hauksbee is drawn to the life and for all time. No other 
living Englishman is capable of so masterly a sketch. Consider 
the shadows which even our neatest and deftest are wont to 
label with the names of women, and you will recognise the 
immense superiority which Mr. Kipling has over his contem- 
poraries in the delineation of female foibles and fancies. The 
scene in A Second-Rate Woman in which Mrs. Hauksbee nurses 
the dying child and is put to shame in her ministrations by 
The Dowd is marvellously subtle. And who but Mr. Kipling 
would perceive the fitness of leaving it all unexplained? How 
paltry everything is ! was Mrs. Hauksbee’s reflection : ‘ Babies, 
diphtheria, Mrs. Bent and the dancing-master, I whooping 
in a chair, The Dowd dropping in from the clouds. 1 won- 
der what the motive was—all the motives.’ It needs a rare 
restraint to suppress the synopsis. To untravelled English- 
men the manners and customs of Simla are like a fairy tale. 
You take for granted the morals of the entertaining men and 
women who ‘ play tennis with the seventh commandment,’ just 
as you accept the possibility of Jack climbing up the bean- 
stalk. It is a strange continent, and serious criticism would 
be out of place. In the plays of Congreve and Wycherley, 
what does one care for the proprieties? Virtue and vice are 
mere playthings, and if the inhabitants of an artificial world 
toss the one away in contempt and makea treasure of the 
other, shall we be censorious? Shift your standard, and Mr. 
Horner and Lady Wishfort are the cream of the earth. And 
so with the loafers round Peliti’s door ; the conditions of their 
life are not as ours are, and nothing they do or say can shock 
nor surprise us. We are only sorry for Pansay, who was 
haunted bya phantom rickshaw, because his behaviour towards 
Mrs. Keith-Wessington was not irreproachable from the Euro- 
pean point of view. We prefer to believe that Mrs. Keith- 
Wessington was to blame for taking seriously what in the 
convention of Simla life seems to have been a mere pastime. 
The little volume entitled Zhe Phantom’ Rickshaw contains 
Mr. Kipling’s strongest work. Nothing he has ever written 
has the imaginative splendour of 7he Man Who Would be 
King. This story is fashioned ad unguem. The stifling 
atmosphere of the printing-office on a ‘ pitchy black night’ in 
June is suggested with marvellous vividness. But the sense of 
air and space in the wild country where Carnehan and Dravot 
would be kings is imparted with a far finer and rarer touch. 
The characters of the illiterate adventurers who signed a ‘ con- 
track’ to rule in Kafiristan are distinct throughout. Dravot 
is the born ruler ; Carnehan the faithful, loyal servant. Then 
the situations are one and all romantic. Dravot’s declaration 
that he is ‘Grand Master of all Free Masonry in Kafiristan’ 
savours of stately savagery ; and is not his boast ‘I won’t make 
a nation, I’ll make an Empire’ a climax of arrogance? He 
dies like a hero and a gentleman. But the most grievous 
tragedy of all is the fate of Carnehan. The late commander- 
in-chief of the Emperor’s forces standing hat in hand beneath 
the mid-day sun, singing through his nose ‘The Son of Man 
goes forth to War, is indeed a sad and solemn spectacle. 
But the whole story has the touch of sublimity which defies 
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time. Zhe Strange Ride of Morrowbie Jukes will make you 
shudder as easily as the best of Poe’s stories. No worse death- 
trap was ever invented than the sand-pit by the river. And its 
loathsome inhabitants are sketched with a feeling for the hor- 
rible which Mr. Kipling has never surpassed. Gunga Dass, the 
scoundrelly telegraph-master, with his low cunning and fawning 
treachery, is conceived in the true spirit of romance, while the 
dénouement is as ingenious as it is effective. When the mass 
of Mr. Kipling’s stories have had their day and ceased to be, 
The Strange Ride of Morrowbie Jukes and the Man Who 
Would Be Ning will still hold an honourable place in the king- 
dom of English literature. 

The best of Mr. Kipling’s style is that it rises with the occa- 
sion. In his ephemeral stories—of which, indeed, there is no 
lack—the workmanship is generally slipshod and careless. But 
when he is dealing with big themes he knows how to handle 
them in a big spirit. Mr. Lang has lately told us of Dumas’ 
appreciation of Homer. So of Mr. Kipling it may be said 
that he can picture an emotion or introduce a simile almost 
Homeric for simplicity and impressiveness. ‘The rear-rank 
had heard the clamour in front, the yells and the howls of pain, 
and had seen the dark, stale blood that makes afraid.’ Here are 
no long-sought phrases nor recondite words. But could the 
effect have been more surely rendered? No simile can be 
more modern than this: ‘And as a sponge is chased round 
the bath-tub by the hand of the bather, so were the Afghans 
chased,’ etc. And yet it has the true epic ring. In his strongest 
stories Mr. Kipling has made himself a great convention ; and 
if only he continues to work in accordance with it, we care not 
a bit whether his tales be long or short. If an impression 
can be produced in twenty pages, why cover the orthodox two 
hundred ? 


SOCIAL ETHICS 


Luxury. By EMILE DE LAYELEYE. London: Sonnenschein. 
An Introduction to Social Philosophy. By JOHN S. MAc- 
KENZIE. Glasgow: MacLehose. 

M. de Laveleye has never been open to the charge of being 
a mere economist : rather has he been accused of adulterating 
his economics with irrelevant moralities, and of a tendency 
to fall away toward Socialism. It is perfectly true that his 
interest in economics is far from being scientific only: it is 
subordinate to his ruling enthusiasm for the improvement of 
mankind. He once described his own position by advising 
the student of economics to work with /he Wealth of Nations 
in his right hand and the New Testament in his left, and to be 
guided by the latter when the precepts of the former seemed 
open to question. Such an attitude explains his supposed 
‘socialism,’ which is not of the malignant order, and consists 
mainly in this: that he has never sought to conceal or to con- 
done the evils attendant on unbridled individualism. 

That familiar doctrine of /azssez-faire—watchword of a com- 
munity over-governed to the length of not being free to do 
what is lawful and right in the sight of all men—how easily it 
may become the title on which the unscrupulous parvenus of 
an industrial age establish a right to do whatever seems good 
to them without let or hindrance! to do what they will with 
their own, to efface the sordid memories of laborious days in 
ignoble luxuries and ostentatious prodigality! It is the old, 
old fashion whereby licence is evolved out of liberty. And 
these luxuries, this prodigality—how to condemn them? As 
economist, M. de Laveleye does not find it hard to prove that 
luxury is injurious to trade: as preacher, he has a thesis at 
once self-evident and supported by many precedents. Zhe 
Wealth of Nations and the New Testament speak with one 


voice on this point ; and his essay is thoroughly representative 


work, But to condemn is easy—above all in general terms. 
Hardships and adversity are the prime moral tonics, but they 
are of sternest stuff who voluntarily seek them. Most blessed 
is that truly British tradition—not yet wholly discredited 
by the kind of morbid conscientiousness which would make 
cowards of us all—to find in prosperity the occasion of under- 
taking voluntary hardships as soldier, sportsman, or pioneer. 
Yet the lotos-eaters are among us, and in no small number 
either ; the whole current of modern life is setting towards the 
lotos isle ; and our author bids us remember that no imperial 
race ever ruled the world from the land where it is always 
afternoon. but in the end the question reduces itself to one of 
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moral conduct : which means that the practical problem js 
infinite—insoluble, at least in precise terms. For what part 
of our consumption is to be condemned on the score of 
luxury? The economists reply with the tongues of Babel. 
Legislators of one age have tried their hands at sumptuary 
regulation only to be laughed at by their successors, If M. 
de Laveleye were to accept literally the precepts of the New 
Testament, it is more than doubtful if he could escape from 
communism in some form as the principle governing at any 
rate the measure of consumption. But remains the question : 
what ¢saluxury? Our philosopher does not help his readers 
to an answer, and yet the question touches the root of the 
matter. He says it is anything at once dear and superfluous 
but we are wiser by not a jot, for what 7s superfluous? Not 
surely all above the low-water mark of bare necessity: else 
must we betake ourselves to the woods and cultivate that hardi. 
hood of body which is said, even in our unspeakable climate, 
once to have made underwear as superfluous as boiled linen, 
And if not that, are we to include art and education and refine- 
ment in the category of necessaries? or must we stop short in 
the pursuit of these things only as soon as they become 
costly? Such questions point in two directions. This way 
—(a short and easy way wherein you are personally conducted 
at popular prices to the New Kingdom of Heaven)—lies the 
New Morality taught of Fabians and Ibscenes ; but here is no 
strength or wholesomeness to be found. That way—(and it 
is no primrose path, for it is long and steep and has no turn- 
ing)—lies philosophy: a region unprofitable if you will—for 
philosophy is little more than the trick of giving new shapes 
to old questions—but still the only way in which, if common 
sense shall not serve a plain man’s turn, it is any use to look. 

For no lasting test of luxury or of superfluity can be devised 
without a clear discrimination between the various wants which 
lead into expenditure or seduce into prodigality ; and such a 
discrimination must proceed upon some philosophic ideal of 
life that shall supply a principle according to which the chaff of 
existence may be separated from the wheat. Formulate an 
aim, an ideal, and it would be easy to discriminate between 
those wants the satisfaction whereof makes for the ideal and 
those whose gratification obstructs. The former are clearly not 
superfluous—they would scarce be dear at any price ; while the 
latter would as clearly be wasteful, however cheaply bought, 
and would deserve to be condemned as luxuries or any othe: 
wickedness. But our aim, our ideal—what is it? A babel of 
conflicting voices—from the philosophers this time, not the 
political economists—answers the question ; and each inquirer 
must choose his own authority. If he be a tyro in these matters, 
he could not do better than turn to the lectures on Soctu/ 
Philosophy delivered in 1889 in the University of Edinburgh 
by Mr. John S. Mackenzie as the Shaw Fellow of that year. 
They are as good an introduction to the prevailing theories ot 
society and social life as could be desired. The social ideal, 
and the means by which we are to strive thereafter, together 
with existing conditions, are all discussed with grip and vigour 
of style and with a brightness of suggestion often a-wanting 
in books on such subjects. To contrive that the social ideal 
(assuming it to be definitely ascertained) shall be brought home 
and realised of men is another matter: that is the work of 
Providence—of the prophets and the poets. The philosophe: 
‘can only await their coming, appreciate them, and assign 
their places.’ 

VENETIAN PRINTING 
The Venetian Printing Press: An Historical Study. 
Horatio F. BRowN. London: Nimmo. 

That this book is disappointing is rather, perhaps, the reader's 
than the author’s fault. Its appearance is that of a good\y 
quarto, its cost two guineas, and its subject Venetian printing. 
But in this field the bibliography is the thing, and here the 
bibliography is wanting. Here is not an history of Venetian 
printing but an historical sketch of the Venetian press-laws. It 
is true that Mr. Brown tells this frankly in his preface, and onl) 
claims the modest place of a pioneer. But why, then, so im- 
posing a volume: 

As an historical sketch of the printer’s relation to the State 
Mr. Brown’s work is thorough and scholarly. He divides his 
work into two parts—the first historical, the second docu- 
mentary. His earlier chapters are decidedly his best—chietly 
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pecause the bibliography is not entirely omitted. He decides 
_and we think rightly—the long-vexed question, Who was 
the first Venetian printer? in favour of the German John of 
Speyer as against the Frenchman Nicolas Jenson. The earlier 
printers are pretty fully dealt with, and his chapter on the elder 
Aldus is thorough and accurate as far as it goes, and is admir- 
ably written. Perhaps, however, the chapter called ‘A Bookseller 
of 1484’ is the most interesting of all. Here you are brought 
‘nto business relations with an anonymous bookseller and into 
everyday acquaintance with his daybook. The entries extend 
over a bare eighteen months, from May 17, 1484, to October 
1485. But they not only throw much curious light upon the 
manufacture and distribution of literature and the relative 
popularity of its various divisions but record the fact that 
payment was largely made in kind: that our anonymous 
bookseller, for instance, has given ‘a chronicle’ in exchange 
for oil; has presented Lazarus the binder with the Zz/e and 
Miracles of the Madonna and Peter the proof-reader with 
‘a small Bible, Mamotrectus, and Legendary’; while a swap 
has been arranged with the flour-merchant, and the dealer in 
wines has exchanged ‘two quarts of Schiavonian wine fora 
“Virgil, with Servius’ Commentary.”’ The dealings, indeed, 
with wine-merchants are many. Mr. Brown tells that ‘the 
bookseller’s practice was to balance his accounts once a week, 
though he began balancing eight times a month.’ For details 
of prices we must refer the reader to Mr. Brown’s appen- 
dix: but far rather would we suggest an edition of this 
invaluable daybook which should have for its model the re- 
printed Daybook of Fohn Dorne, prepared by Mr. F. Madan 
for the Oxford Historical Society, with that ‘half-century’ 
of illuminative ofes, now to be found in the Collected Papers 
of the late Henry Bradshaw. It should be produced in 
its integrity ; in which case alone can entries be brought to 
bear upon one another with the results that distinguished Mr. 
Bradshaw’s dealing with John Dorne. 

Subsequent chapters are devoted to the index, the copyright 
laws, censorship, the Printers’ Guild, the Inquisition, and the 
Interdict, with the struggles of the Guild and the State down to 
the fall of the Republic in 1796. The text is interspersed with 
twenty-two illustrations, reproductions of early printing, all of 
them interesting and most of extreme beauty. Nothing could 
be more beautiful than the type of John of Speyer and Nicolas 
Jerson. Indeed, to look at the pages of Jenson’s Decor Puel- 
larum, here reproduced, is to feel as if the art of printing was 
born full-grown and has gone on deteriorating ever since. 
The mechanical production of the book is not satisfactory. 
A two-guinea quarto on Venetian printing should at least be 
a specimen of the English art. The paper, the printing, the 
illustrations, and above all the title-page, should be of the 
best. Here the paper is but second-rate, howbeit honoured 
with a ‘laid water-mark,’ and even of its kind it is scrappy, for 
the bibliographer cannot help observing that the ‘laid mark’ 
in some sheets goes across the page, while in others it runs up 
and down. No shabbiness can kill the inherent beauty of the 
plates, yet they are but process-blocks or photo-lithographs. 
As for the title-page, you can only feel it to be not worthy of 
the press from which came the incomparable title-pages of 
him who wrote himself—and had the right to do so— Aldi 
Discipulus Anglus.’ 


ESSAYS IN LITTLE 
Essays in Little. By ANDREW LANG. London: Henry. 


Mr. Lang’s Essays in Little are very pleasant reading and 
are not overweighted with criticism. The best of them, such 
as the entertaining discourse concerning Thomas Haynes 
Bayly, are touched with the lightest possible hand. There 
is none living, save Mr. Lang, that could sign his name to 
so delightful a piece of babblement. It is effervescent, like 
champagne, and so rapidly gets into your head that before 
you have finished it you find it impossible to distinguish the 
effusions of the ingenuous Bayly from Mr. Lang’s. There is 
nothing in the book that has half so much fun in it ; the Lady 
Fanny Flummery, which is conceived in the same spirit, quite 
fails to come off. Of the more serious essays, we like best 
that on Homer and the Study of Greek, though Mr. Lang surely 
does himself injustice when he says Homer is untranslatable. 
Mr. Stevenson is handled with kindliness and discrimination, 
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and one admirable point is made which we do not remember 
to have seen in print before. ‘ He has kept up the habit of drama- 
tising everything,’ says Mr. Lang, ‘of playing half-consciously 
many parts, of making the world ‘an unsubstantial fairy place.”’ 
Here is a theory which will explain many sides of Mr. Steven- 
son’s talent, and we are content to accept it without question. 
It is not a little remarkable that Mr. Lang, with his professed 
admiration for the author of 7reasure /sland, should be so very 
shaky in his names. Who, for instance, is Mr. Urmson? And 
was it Prince Floristan that ruled in Bohemia? Of Dumas Mr. 
Lang has nothing new to say except—and this is a happy in- 
spiration—that the great Alexander is ‘ not only Homeric natur- 
ally, but that he really knows his Homer.’ Whether we agree 
with the estimate of Dickens or not, there is one piece of criti- 
cism admirably just and excellently put. Of Paul Dombey’s 
‘Tell them the picture on the stairs at school is not divine 
enough,’ Mr. Lang says: ‘ That is not the delirium of infancy ; 
that is art-criticism: itis 7ze Atheneum on Mr. Holman Hunt.’ 
And so it is. 

In his Letter to a Young Fournalist Mr. Lang for once 
writes seriously, and attacks the literary eavesdropper with 
considerable energy and contempt. All that he has to say in 
dispraise of the ‘road which leads from mere dishonour to 
crime,’ and which has been trodden by many a lofty-souled 
journalist of the New Persuasion, we heartily endorse. But 
does he not over-rate the dangers of the profession of criti- 
cism? It is no part of the critic’s duty to be unjustly kind. 
If an unkind thing is deserved, why should it not be said? 
Literary vices are worthy of punishment no less than the vices 
of the flesh. No man is compelled to turn author, and if he is 
guilty of ineptitude and carelessness the critic has a right to 
tell him so as forcibly as he pleases. Into the administration 
of justice personal considerations are not permitted to enter. 
A judge may be compelled to give a case against his friend, 
and he is not charged with treachery therefor. Why should 
not a critic tear his friend’s work to ribbons and dine in amity 
with him afterwards? In the Russo-Finnish war one Russian 
general fought the Finns all day and caroused with them all 
night. As a soldier it was his business to fight; as a man 
he felt no twinge of animosity. Happily we do not choose 
our friends for their literary attainments. It is possible still 
to be a critic without ceasing to be human. Smith may write 
execrable verse or bombastic stories, but himself is an ex- 
cellent person and a tried friend. If it is our business to 
expose his literary fraud, why should we flinch from the task, 
and why should he take offence ? When once it is recognised 
that friendship has a firmer basis than a literary style or a 
turn for poetry, criticism will become honester, if not more in- 
telligent. We shall cease to mind whether a brother critic 
writes unkindly of ourselves or our friends. The temptation 
to hit back will vanish, for the matter is not a personal one. 
In the Golden Age that is coming critics and authors will lie 
down together in peace, and the friendship of literary gents 
will only be disturbed by such common accidents of life as 
separate barrister from barrister or tear the loving cheese- 
monger from his brother. 

Meanwhile, as we know, man remains imperfect, and the 
critic who ‘speaks his mind’ (such as it is) is regarded as the 
common enemy of all them that write bad books. It is the 
other way about if his words are words of praise: though, as 
Ben Jonson has told us, to be praised at the wrong time and for 
the wrong thing is the worst a ‘noble spirit’ can endure. But 
perhaps the race of noble spirits is extinct ; or perhaps it gene- 
rally refrains from literature. 


LORD DUFFERIN’S INDIAN SPEECHES 


Speeches in India—1884-8. By the MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN 
AND Ava. London: Murray. 

At the Northbrook Club banquet in November 1884 an Anglo- 
Indian was asked what he thought of Lord Dufferin’s chances 
of success as Viceroy and Governor-General. He answered 
sententiously, ‘I tremble for him whose praises are in every 
man’s mouth.’ And in truth Lord Dufferin had reason to 
tremble, and knew it. India has been the grave of many 
budding (of some mature) renowns; and, as he said before 
starting, ‘the days when great reputations are to be made in 
India are, happily perhaps, as completely past as those in 
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which great fortunes were accumulated.’ With a fame already 
great enough to satisfy most men, he was risking much—ap- 
parently to gain nothing ; and to make the risk greater, much 
was expected of him. 

Certainly of no previous Viceroy-designate were higher 
hopes entertained, nor more glowing predictions delivered. 
The odd thing—the outrage almost—is that Lord Dufferin 
did so little to falsify those hopes, so much to realise those 
predictions. In this respect it is impossible to compare him 
to his immediate predecessors. No one expected much of 
Lord Northbrook, and no one was disappointed. He worked 
with meritorious dulness ; his reign had no annals save a sham 
famine and Sir Richard Temple’s baronetcy. Lord Lytton, 
again, was one of Mr. Disraeli’s jokes—some people thought 
him anything but the best of them. But if there was a touch 
of tinsel about his Viceroyalty, if his ‘ First of January’ chris- 
tening of an empire—‘the Féte Napoleon of Anglo-Indian 
Jingoism ’—savoured a little of the theatre, the events of his 
reign were realenough. His famine was no sham—five million 
deaths attest it. His wars may have been barren, but they 
were costly and real. No; we have to go back to Lord Mayo 
to find at once a contrast with and a parallel to Lord Dufferin. 
The mob shrieked in its ignorance at Lord Mayo’s appoint- 
ment. A change of Government at home was hailed as a 
God-given opportunity to undo a grievous job and recall him 
ere he took charge. And yet it is indisputable that modern 
India has no brighter page than that which sets forth his too 
brief rule, while it is equally beyond challenge that the reasons 
therefor were personal to himself. 

Lord Dufferin, on the other hand, has avenged the ‘ know- 
nothings’ ; for they said he would do well, and he did wonder- 
fully. He went out ‘first spear’ in the Diplomatic Service ; he 
returned one of the half-dozen successful Viceroys. India 
tarnished not his reputation, but rather added a fresh chaplet 
of .bays. And the reason is not far to seek. A Briton of 
the true Imperial mould, trained in many and various schools 
of statecraft, eye-witness to the many ways many peoples 
may be ruled—knowing, therefore, that no amount of past 
experiences in other empires will furnish an exhaustive rule 
of guidance for the next—he took out with him a few broad 
and elastic views gathered from his contact with men, 
cities, and manners, and a few yet more useful negative prin- 
ciples based on his own observations. But, as the early 
speeches show, he avoided loading his mind with precon- 
ceived notions of policy or with specific details of administra- 
tion. The P. and O. boat which bore him was not loaded 
with ‘ Dufferin’s patent electoral system,’ nor with theories on 
cholera germs. An Imperialist by nature and training, he had 
been vouchsafed many bird’s-eye views of the Empire. He 
knew the scale of the maps he used. He not only knew, but 
felt, that India was not a country but a continent : with a popu- 
lation and an area equal to those of Europe (excluding Russia), 
with more nations, more races, more religions, more lan- 





guages, and more conilicting social systems than Europe. He 
appreciated the dignity and authority due to his pro-consuls 
and his councillors. He also knew aforehand that the ruling 
of such an empire is not to be done by one man ; that the 
work of an Indian Viceroy will be judged by the big strokes. 
His praise is not the praise of the painter of miniatures. A 
large canvas needs large brushes ; so he put in the lines and 
curves that ‘invested the; work with its artistic merit ’—its 
claim to immortality ; so with a loyal trustfulness he left the 
filling-in to that ‘ hard-bit gang,’ the civilian and soldier galley- 
slaves whose character and achievement have io parallel in the 
world’s history, and to whom Lord Dufferin in his speech at the 
Mansion House on his return paid a not excessive tribute. 
That he mastered detail, though he did not publicly traffic in 
it, is abundantly attested by those who worked with him, and is 
confirmed by his masterly speeches on the Bengal Tenancy and 
the Licence Tax. But he allowed to commander-in-chief and 
councillors, governors and lieutenant-governors, their full re- 
sponsibility and their full share of credit, and in return no 
Viceroy was ever better served. 

He started with an open mind on many things Indian : but 
with a firm and an uniquely educated mind. He was not 
afraid of responsibility, for he was used to it. He did not 
shrink from the evidence of ‘the increasing vulnerability’ of 
our Empire, for he saw how it might be minimised in great 
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measure. Above all, he believed in himself and was prepared to 
believe in others. He certainly acted on the Eastern proverb : 
‘Distrust is the father of treachery ; but trust breeds faithfulness.’ 
Careful as he was in his speeches on the eve of his departure for 
India to refrain from prophecy, he would probably admit now 
that even his caution was not equal to all the surprises of 
Indian administration. These very speeches, in their three 
periods, prove how little it is possible to forecast even the lead- 
ing points of the five years’ term. Thus, there were to be ‘no 
speeches’; and here are one hundred and seventy-seven! He 
was filled with a righteous desire to satisfy the ‘legitimate 
aspirations of the people’ to a share in self-government : he 
learned at once that aspiring ‘ people’ there is none. Clearly 
the hysterical Baboo, the proletariat educated enough to have 
a smattering of sedition, did not represent the people ; and 
Lord Dutfierin found that he might extend financial decentra- 
lisation and he might enlarge the powers of local boards, but 
he couldn't satisfy aspirations which didn’t exist. Again, he 
looked to building up the Famine Fund into a solid resource 
against recurrent disaster ; and we have yet to learn how much 
of the Famine Fund will remain when the frontier defences are 
complete. His was to have been a reign of peace, for he con- 
templated no Dalhousian extensions of empire, and carried 
with him that unique guarantee, the personal friendship of the 
statesmen controlling the foreign policies of European Powers, 
Yet, half his time was spent in making one gate of the Empire 
secure against the friendly advances of Russia; and withina 
year of his arrival in India, to nip the intrigues of France, he 
had annexed Upper Burma. 

On the whole, however, he made no attempts at a forecast, 
and he may claim that on his return he had little to cancel or 
to modify in what he said in 1884. Consummately clever and 
diplomatic some of them ; bright and delicate in touch others ; 
finished and polished as nearly all of them are, these speeches 
are so good that we refuse to quote. They are not history, but 
they throw a brilliant side-light on history. They chiefly reveal 
how much—or more often how littlhe—the Man at the Wheel 
thought it wise to tell the passengers ; and how skilfully this 
particular Pilot contrived—very elegantly—to speak a good 
deal while—very astutely—he said very little. It is well to 
remember that, despite their intrinsic excellence, their influence 
is far more on those who, read them in England than on those 
who heard them in India. For the habit of political speech- 
making is an exotic there. It is but the latest incrustation of 
Western notions on an older civilisation, whose surface only it 
affects. It is not by speeches that India is governed. /l hen 





that unhappily arrives, she may be ready for the ballot-box and 
rupee-paper will be used for cigarettes. At present she is ruled 
by men, and the men are still judged, not by what they say, 
say they it never so cleverly, but by what they do and leave 
undone. When all is said of Lord Dufferin’s viceroyalty, Mr. 
Kipling’s will still be the last word : ‘I took a country twice the 
size of France, and shuttered up one doorway in the North.’ 


BABBLE OF GREEN FIELDS 


Idle Hours with Nature. By CHARLES DIxoNn. London : 
Chapman. 

The present volume isa distinct advance upon its predecessors 
in the way of proving that its fertile author—he first and the 
rest nowhere—is incomparably the very worst of the host that 
follows in the footsteps of Richard Jefferies. This opinion is 
based upon the prejudices or tenets of no particular literary 
school : whether you search his pages for matter or for style 
you are bound to arrive at the same conclusion. 

In truth, there is hardly a vice of bad writing of which he is not 
master. With him a forest is ‘an arboreal district,’ and swim- 
ming ‘the natatorial art’; the poor wit of birds is ‘their high 
intellectual qualities’; and even from these stilts he chideth those 
who do not write as simply as himself on natural history. But 
his sesquipedalians shine with redoubled splendour amidst the 
extraordinary locutions into which he lapses once on every two 
pages or so. Occasionally these are comic, as when he says 
(p. 115) ‘many a glimpse do we see or hear (!) of feathered 
voyagers’ ; and the Hibernianism comes as a relief, for as a rule 
the essay travels on ina style not even blundering can brighten. 
As thus: ‘As the sandy soil of the desert is approached, the 
various birds that live in the wilderness get browner in plumage, 
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and as the desert itself is reached these colours (stc) become 
even more emphasised’; and then he proceeds in the simple 
style he loves to refer to the ‘isabelline hue’ of the chats. 
How these characteristics are set out in a shrill falsetto 
of would-be philosophical pathos (the purest bleat !) the fol- 
lowing phrases, culled from the compass of a few pages yet 
occurring and recurring with exasperating effect, will show better 
than exposition: ‘Book after book, ‘morning after morning, 
‘time after time,’ ‘again and again,’ ‘age after age,’ ‘ pair after 
pair,’ ‘summer after summer,’ ‘season after season,’ ‘hour after 
hour. Add to ali this damnable iteration that Mr. Dixon is for- 
ever letting fall the manly tear. Now’tis on a heron that tumbles 
‘lifeless in the water ’—‘ into’ would have been a better prepo- 
sition, but if emotion be no good excuse for bad grammar, why, 
then, tis pity—and Mr. Dixon ‘buried him on the banks of 
his favourite stream (after a post-mortem examination) within 
ear of its babbling waters.’ The cooing of ring-doves appeals 
to the lachrymatories on account of ‘a happy friendship, 
severed now, alas, for ever,’ as the ‘skylark’s stirring rounde- 
lay . . . ever seems to bridge the dark wide gulf of death for 
me’—/.¢. remind him of his lamented father. Here is an excel- 
lent specimen of our bard’s less chastened style, and perhaps 
it will be noted how much better it reads if you take it with the 
final cadence of the preceding sentence. As thus: ‘.. . sport- 
ing in the gloom. Creatures of the night, how interesting you 
are! In seeking to read your secrets the hours slip by un- 
noticed—the day breaks all too soon—and long before we 
wish to see a streak of the dawn, so absorbing, so full of 
variety, and so eloquently charming are your movements in 
the gloom.’ In less poetical moods he will talk of sunrise or 
‘the period of the rose and yellow dawn’ being ‘a real treat’ 
and ‘very enticing and bewitching,’ so that the lofty and the 
homely may be said to alternate in him—as the elements in 
streaky bacon. He is at his best in the former style, however ; 
his ‘matchless harmony of this plethora of music’ is really a 
nice derangement of epitaphs. A pretty finishing-touch is 
given by the misspellings, which are many and variegated. 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Dixon may comfort himself with thinking 
that after all a poet-naturalist is not to be judged by mere syntax 
and prosody: that his observations and his reflections thereon 
are immortal, though this and the other hole may be picked 
in the verbal casings and wrappages. 

But the matter is really worse than the language. Mr. 
Dixon has been about a great deal, and knows something of 
Africa and India, as well as St. Kilda (where, as he reminds 
you in every new volume, he discovered the wren) and other 
places in Great Britain; yet his work is spun out to an in- 
sufferable length: there is hardly an item of really fine obser- 
vation or good word-painting in it, and the reflections are a 
choice of twaddle—now maundering about their author’s blessed 
intimacy with Nature and anon reproducing the thoughts of 
other people in the same dreary lingo. There is one sign, 
however, by which you may always know and avoid the very 
worst passages. If Mr. Dixon begins thus: ‘It shall now 
be my endeavour to convey to paper a little of the charm’; or 
thus : ‘We will scan this glorious scroll of Nature’s wonders’ ; 
or thus: ‘A strange place, dear reader,’ etc. etc., be sure that 
drivel of a type abnormally and beyond conception dull is soon 
to overtake you like a flood. But you may not read these pages 
without concluding their author to be one shielded with triple 
brass against criticism. Otherwise he would not print book 
after book, time after time and season after season, nor come 
forth to show his ‘dear reader’ that he has accomplished 
nothing so bad that he may not beat it with a worse. 


THE HUMOURS OF PUNISHMENT 


Old Time Punishments. By WILLIAM ANDREWS. 
Hull : Andrews. 

A book from Hull is an inexplicable phenomenon, something 
altogether without precedent. However, as Hull, like the gods, 
cannot recall her gifts, you must e’en accept the marvel; and 
this you do with cheerfulness. Indeed, ’tis a quaint and curious 
volume, ‘panged,’ as Burns might say, with forgotten lore. 
Mr. Andrews is not very critical, nor is he always well enough 
instructed to be clear (witness his remarks on the ferne forte 
et dure) ; but he is industrious, and he has an eye for the in- 
teresting and the picturesque. And long ago they were pic- 
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turesque evenin punishments. Thus, in Halifax they had a sort 
of guillotine by which they put criminals to death after the 
briefest of trials. If the offence was theft of a horse or an ox, 
the beast was attached to a cord which released the knife, 
and at a given signal he was set going, that he might have 
his part in the infliction of the punishment. The culprit 
must have been taken in the liberty of the forest of Hardwick. 
If he escaped—even after sentence—he was free, unless he 
ventured back. One man named Lacy, who returned after 
seven years, was at once executed on the old sentence. An- 
other one, Dennis, escaped on the day fixed for his execu- 
tion. He meta great scatter of people, and eagerly they asked 
if Dennis was not to be beheaded that day. Quoth he, ‘I 
trow not,’ and the retort became proverbial. Notorious mur- 
derers were hung in chains near the scene of their crimes ; 
while pirates were suspended on the sea-shore, and highway- 
men on their favourite heath. Sometimes the bodies were 
steeped in tar: that the edification might be the more per- 
manent. This was done in the case of three men who robbed 
the North coach on a hill called the Chevin in Derbyshire ; 
but one dark night the bodies were set on fire; they and the 
gallows blazed fiercely, and in the morning nothing was left 
but the iron chain. Of all the horribly ridiculous stories about 
hanging this from Hereford, of date 25th March 1738, is the 
worst : two wretches stood in the cart with the parson exhort- 
ing them; the hangman was drunk, and had somehow con- 
ceived the idea that his duty lay with three and not two; he at 
once proceeded to adjust the noose round the parson’s neck, 
and was with difficulty obliged to take it off again. There is 
something heroic in the fame and function of the gallows, as 
we know ; but assuredly it does not touch the hangman. 

One turns to the lighter punishments with relief, for one 
can laugh with less restraint. Thus, could anything be more 
absurd than these entries from a Huntingdonshire village 
accounts of date 1691 and 1711: ‘To taking up a distracted 
woman, watching her, and whipping her next day, 8/6’; and 
‘Pd Thomas Hawkins for whipping 2 people yt had small- 
pox, /8’? One reads, too, with some amazement that certain 
punishments supposed to have vanished still have an existence. 
Thus Burns was by no means the last person who sat on the 
‘cutty-stool’ for breach of the dearly beloved Nonconformist 
Commandment. In 1884 an offender was admonished thereon 
in the Free Church, Lochcarron, and this offender was (O the 
irony of fate and the revenges of time!) ‘one of the ring- 
leaders in the Sabbatarian riots at Strome Ferry’ a few 
months before. Again, that once famous instrument, the 
stocks, was very recently in use. One Mark Tuck was confined 
at Newbury in 1872 during four hours for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct in the parish church; and in 1860 one 
John Gambles had six hours of them at Stanningley in York- 
shire, his offence being Sunday gambling. The pillory was, 


jit seems, last used in 1830: for many years it had been the 


exclusive privilege of those convicted of perjury, and in 1837 it 
was abolished by Act of Parliament. There is a good deal of en- 
tertaining matter about the branks and the ducking-stool, which 
became obsolete in this country about the beginning of the 
century. But it seems that in America the offence for which 
they were designed is still regarded as punishable, for in 1889 
the grand jury of Jersey City indicted one lady as a common 
scold, and so late as August 1890 another lady was charged 
as such before the police magistrates at Ottawa. Whether the 
ladies were or were not punished, and how they were punished, 
and whether, indeed, the stories be or be not ‘ flams’—all this it 
were equally vain to inquire. Enough to note that they serve 
their turn, and help you out with what is after all a readable 
and curious book. 


OLD AND NEW 


If Madame de Bovet’s charming book, 77oz¢s Moz's en Irlande 
(Paris: Hachette) has no other result than that of inspiring 
tourists to go to Ireland, it will not have been written in vain. 
She is a delightful writer. Politically unbiassed, ready to 
learn, intelligent and keenly observant, she has set down her 
impresstons de voyage ina fashion which proclaims her the 
compatriot of Mme. de Sévigné. Be it a musty tradition, a bit of 
authentic history, a local fable, an account of a League meeting, 
or a bit of personal experience, everything she says is more or 
less worth hearing. She writes with a brightness, a perpetual 
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interest in what she has to say, that are of the elements of 
literature. She never went anywhere simply because it was 
the right thing to do, and she never says anything for no other 
reason than that it is an appropriate remark to make. Her book 
marks the great essential difference between small-talk and good 
talk. There are no awkward pauses : everywhere the brain is 
active, everywhere the writer is intelligent. For those who 
have never been to Ireland her book is full of amusement and 
instruction : for those who live in the Distressful Country it is 
equally instructive, but more full of reproof than amusement. 
The weak places in British rule, the faults of landlords, the 
defects of the people, are each and all open to this charming 
voyageuse, who sets down naught in malice but simply records 
facts as they appear to her. She gives an account ofa great de- 
monstration at Waterford, and speaks highly of Mr. O’Brien’s 
powers as a popular orator; but she is also always ready to 
acknowledge the good work done by such English landlords as 
the Duke of Devonshire. She wisely says that since the most 
distinguished British statesmen have failed to solve the Irish 
problem it is not for strangers de mettre le doigt entre arbre 
et Pécorce. She is not far from the truth either when she says 
that what Ireland—like other amiable creatures who are some- 
what weak—wants is sympathy ‘four lui réchauffer le ceur? 
Her book ought to be in the hands of every tourist, while those 
who cannot follow in her footsteps will find it as full of informa- 
tion as it is of interest. She is not an Arthur Young, but 
neither is she a Froude. And if her economics are superficial, 
her history is accurate in the main. 

The Sovereigns and Courts of Europe (London : Unwin), by 
‘ Politikos,’ is a book of pleasant gossip, journalistic rather than 
historical. As a certain personage is reported to have said of 
the Decalogue, so may it be remarked that the Sovereigns of 
Europe are a ‘rum lot.’ It is a far cry from our own Queen to 
the half-mad ruler of Wurtemberg or to the Majesty of Spain. 
The papers are all interesting: that on the baby successor of 
Ferdinand and Isabella perhaps most of all. You are told how 
the Queen of Denmark is an excellent musician ; how Oscar 
of Sweden is a poet ; how Umberto of Italy, in spite of his many 
excellent qualities, is an Athelstan the Unready; how William 
of Germany as a boy detested the morning tub which his 
English mother thought one of the necessaries of life; how the 
Commander of the Faithful smokes cigarettes the livelong day; 
how the boy-king of Servia is practically a prisoner whose sole 
distractions are riding and lawn-tennis; and so forth. ‘ Politi- 
kos’ is careful to distinguish between facts and gossip ; and if 
his book is not likely to be of value to the scientific and philo- 
sophic historian, it will at any rate furnish him with garnishings 
that he ought not to despise. 

The Rev. Philip Dwyer, in General Booth’s ‘ Submerged 
Tenth’ (London: Sonnenschein), has made an interesting 
contribution to the polemical literature that is piling up over 
the ‘General’s’ notorious scheme. For ourselves the argu- 
ments fro and con. have been for some time completed ; but 
doubtless there be many who need assurance made doubly sure 
either one way or another. Mr. Dwyer has chosen the only 
proper line of argument—the historical ; and he seems fitted 
peculiarly to work that line from his own experience; for 
he has ‘seen service’ either as priest or missionary in Ire- 
land, in the United States, and in British Columbia. He 
rehearses old instances, like that of the Anabaptists, with 
effect ; but he is most telling in modern, like the experi- 
ment at Ralahine, which ‘General’ Booth has cited as the 
kind of Christian, Socialistic, successful effort which he in- 
tended to emulate. Mr. Dwyer seems to have known some- 
thing personally of the Ralahine experiment, and he shows 
that it was zot successful—(Mr. Vandeleur was ruined by it, 
and soon after his death it was abandoned)—and that it was 
not Christian, since its origin can be easily traced through Craig, 
the Scots manager, and Robert Owen to Comte, Fourier, and 
Saint-Simon. He further has the ‘General’ on the hip over 
the manifest and incorrigible tendency of the Salvation Army 
system towards an absolute autocracy—an imperium in imperio 
—which is certain soon or late to come into collision with the 
civil government. He ‘leaves the reader to judge whether’ 
the famous scheme ‘is a new method and a happy device or 
a dismal compound of the worst elements of exploded failures 
in ancient and modern times.’ 

We have also received The Statesman’s Year-Book (London: 
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Macmillan), edited by J. Scott Keltie, which has now reached 
the twenty-eighth year of its publication ; /a Vie future a’ apres 
Vensetgnement de Fésus Christ (Paris: Fischbacher), by C, 
Bruston ; a new edition, being the sixth, of Food and Feeding 
(London : Warne), by Sir Henry Thompson ; a new edition of 
First Latin Lessons (London: Methuen), by A. M. M. Sted- 
man; a new edition, being the third, of //7n¢s on Wood-Carving 
(London: Sutton), by Eleanor Rowe; a new edition of Sheri- 
dan’s Plays (London : Scott), being the latest volume of the 
‘Camelot’ series ; a popular edition, being the third, of 7%e 
Tragic Muse (London: Macmillan), by Henry James; a new 
edition, being the second, of 7he Working-Class Movement in 
America (London: Sonnenschein), by Edward and Eleanor 
Marx Aveling ; Words of a Believer (London : Chapman), 
translated from the French of F. Lamennais by L. E. Mar- 
tineau ; a section of Hansard’s Extra-Parliamentary Debates 
(London: Hansard), containing a collection of important 
speeches, letters, etc., published in the course of the winter; 
a pamphlet on Zhe Majuba Disaster (Dundee: Leng), edited 
by James Cromb; A Dearly Ransomed Soul (London: 
Kegan Paul); the latest part of the Zvansactions of the 
Glasgow Archeological Society (Glasgow : MacLehose), which 
contains some interesting papers ; the Proceedings of the Lake 
Mohonk Conference of Friends of the Indian ; and a Diocesan 
Map of the Scottish Episcopal Church (Edinburgh : St. Giles 
Publishing Company), prepared with J. Bartholomew’s wonted 


skill. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
FicTIOoN 


His Cousin Adair. Gordon Roy. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 
3 vols, 

My Brother Basil. E. Neal. Edinburgh : Oliphant. 

That Affair. Annie Thomas. London: White. 3 vols. 

The Cobra Diamond. Arthur Lillie. London: Ward and 
Downey. 3 vols. 

To Save Himself. Claude Bray. London: Bentley. 2 vols. 

Unegually Yoked. Mrs. J. H. Needall. Edinburgh : Oliphant. 


VERSE 


A Ladder of Heaven. London: Longmans, 3s. 6d. 
Verses. By Robinson K. Leather. London: Unwin. 
TRAVEL 
A Colonial Tramp. “Hume Nisbet. London: Ward and 
Downey. 32s. 
A Ride in India. H.de Windt. London: Chapman. 
Five Years in Panama. Wolfred Nelson. London : Sampson 
Low. 6s. 
Zen Years in Equatoria. Major Casati. London: Warne. 
42s. 
BioGRAPHY 
Centenary Life of Wesley. FE. C. Kenyon. London : Scott. 
2s. 6d. 
Elizabeth of Roumania. Blanche Roosevelt. London : Chap- 
man. 
Pericles. Evelyn Abbott. London: Putnam. $s. 
Turf Celebrities. William Day. London: White. 16s. 
Warwick. C.W.Oman. London: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


History 


The Colonies. R. G. Thwaites. London: Longmans. 3s. 6d. 
The History of Canada. Vol. Vv. William Kingsford. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul. 15s. 


THEOLOGY 


Balaam. A.O. Smith. London: Stock. 

Conquests of the Cross. Edward Hodder. London : Cassell. 

The Battle of Belief. Nevison Loraine. London: Longmans. 

The Christ of the Bible. M.A. Houchen. London: Nisbet. 

The Oxford Movement. Dean Church. London: Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. 

Twelve Sermons. Eugene Bersier; Translated by Mrs. 
Alexander Waugh. London: Nisbet. 

Two Centuries of Border Church Life. Vol. u. James Tait. 
Kelso : Rutherford. 
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MISCELLANEA 
Acts of English Martyrs, 1578-1642. J. H. Pollen. London: 


Burns. 

An American Girl in London. S. J. Duncan. London: 
Chatto. 7s. 6d. 

An Old Shropshire Oak. Vols. 11. and Iv. J. W. Warter. 
London: Kegan Paul. 26s. 

Country House Sketches. C. C. Rhys. London: Ward and 
Downey. 6s. 

Crime and Its Causes. W. D. Morrison. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 

Froebel’s Letters. Edited by E. Michaelis and H. K. Moore. 
London : Sonnenschein. 

Industrial Ireland. J. B. Keller. London: Unwin. 

Political Manual. Sydney Buxton. London: Cassell. 

Pre-Organic Evolution. Charles Chapman. Edinburgh: 
Clark. 

Safe Studies. The Hon. Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Tollemache. 
London: Rice. 

Some Aspects of Sin. A. L. Moore. London: Percival. 


3s. 6d. 

Stones of Stumbling. The Hon. L. A. Tollemache. London: 
Rice. 

Studies tn the Arthurian Legend. John Rhys. London: 
Froude. 


ForEIGN 


Beitrage zur Geschichte der franzosischen u. englischen Phonetik 
u. Phonographic. F. Techmer. 1.Tl. Ulm: Kerler. 
6m. 

Corot. L. Roger-Milés. Avec 30 gravures. Paris: Librairie 
de l’Art. 3 fr. 5oc. 

De la propriété et de ses formes primitives. E. de Laveleye. 
Paris: Alcan. Io fr. 

Le probléme monétaire et sa solution. G. M. Boissevain. 
Paris: Guillaumin. 4 fr. 

Les confessions: Souvenirs dun demt-stdcle (1830-1890). A. 
Houssaye. Tome V.et VI. Paris: Dentu. 12 fr. 

Les derniers Fansénistes depuis la ruine de Port-Royal jusgu'a 
nos jours (1710-1870). L.Séché. 2 vols. Paris: Perrin. 
rs i. 

Naturwissenschaft u. bildende Kunst. FE. du Bois-Reymond. 
Leipzig : Veit. 1 m. 20 pf. 

Résumé de la philosophie de Herbert Spencer. Howard Collins- 
Varigny. Paris: Alcan. 1o fr. 

Souvenirs des Balkans: de Salonique a Belgrade et du 
Danube a LAdriatique. K. Millet. Paris: Hachette. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Th. de Banville: Geuvres. Idylles prussiennes, riquet a la 
houppe. Paris: Lemerre. 6 fr. 

Zehn Fahrein Aequatoria und die Riickkehr mit Emin Pascha. 
Uebersetzt von K. von Reinhardstéttner. G. Casati. 2. 
Baende. Bamberg: Buchner. 20m. 

Zoologische Ergebnisse einer Reise in Niederlandisch Ost- 
Indién. M. Weber. 2. Hft. Leiden: Brill. 12 fi. 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S LIST. 


Now Ready, at all Libraries and Bookstalls. 
LADY DELMAR. |: vol. By Tuomas TerrRELL and T. L. 


WHITE. ‘This exciting story of London life has already been dramatised by Mr. 
Sydney Grundy. Handsomely bound in scarlet cloth. 354 pp. Crown 8vo, 
38: 6d. 
The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ A remarkable novel.’ See also leading article on 
this dramatic story of human nature in Dadly Telegraph of February 25th. 
_ Lhe Daily News:—‘A complex story of life in London, with many exciting 
incidents | 
Piccadilly :—‘** Lady Delmar” is distinctly a book to read; it is vivid with 


variety, culminating in interest, and original in treatment.’ 
AN AMERICAN WIDOW. 3 vols. By ALbert KeVILL- 


Davigs. A vivid and piquant story of American life in London. 

Morning Post :—‘‘‘ An American Widow ” is very amusing, very brightly written, 
and original.’ 

The Scotsman says :—‘Is cleverly written and ingeniously contrived... . A 
very clever sensational melodrama.’ 

_ Lhe Evening News and Post says :—‘ A capital exfosé of the American invasion of 
England by young ladies in search of husbands amongst the scions of our nobility. 
Throughout the whole three volumes there is not a single dull chapter.’ 

The Figaro says:—‘ It is both clever and original, and treats with conspicuous 
ability a topic which is discussed with avidity on both sides of the Atlantic.’ 
HOLLY. 2vols. By Nomap, Author of ‘ The Railway Found- 

ling,’ ‘ The Milroys,’ etc. 

In speaking of this author’s last work, ‘The Railway Foundling,’ Zhe Daily 
Telegraph says:—‘It is a story that must be read to be understood. There is 
vivacity and adventure in it, and good as the authoress’s previous work, ‘‘ The 
Milroys,” was, it is not too much to say this is better.’ 


THE GOLDEN LAKE: A Story of Australian Ad- 
venture. By W. Car_ton Dawes, Author of ‘ Zantha,’ etc. With 8 Full-page 

es? Illustrations by Hume Nispet. Extra cloth, with bevelled boards, 6s. 

Morning Post: ‘ A welcome addition to the fiction treating of ‘‘The Great Lone 
Land of Australia,” the effect of which is increased by Mr. Hume Nisbet's numerous 
illustrations.’ 

Scotsman: ‘A clever and entertaining narrative of travelling adventures in the 
unknown interior of Australia. Mr. Dawe's inventive talent is lively, and his literary 
faculty genuine.’ 

THE PRISONER OF CHILOANE. By Wai is Mackay. 
With 80 Illustrations by the Author. Fcap. 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, 
bevelled edges, 7s. 6d. 

The World says: ‘A brightly written book.’ 

Morning Post: ‘ Bright and attractive.’ 

The Saturday Review: ‘Mr. Mackay is as good with pencil as with pen.’ 

A MAIDEN FAIR TO SEE. By F.C. Puitips, Author of 
‘ As in a Looking Glass,’ and C. J. Witts, Author of ‘In the Land of the Lion 
and Sun.’ Copiously illustrated by G. A. Storey, A.R.A. Feap. 4to, 
beautifully bound, with gilt top, 6s. 

THE BLACK DROP. By Heme Nisset, Author of ‘ Bail Up,’ 
etc. Extra cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ALWAYS IN THE WAY. ByT. J. JEANs, Author of ‘The 
Tommiebeg Shootings.’ With 9 Full-Page Illustrations by Finck Mason. 
Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

RITHERDONS GRANGE. By SAUMAREz DE HAVILLAND, 
Author of ‘Strange Clients,’ etc. Picture Boards, 2s. 

THE ROMANCE OFA LAWN TENNIS TOURNA- 
MENT. By Lady Dunsoynge, Author of ‘Thro’ Shine and Shower,’ etc. A 
charming story of ceuntry life. Picture cover, 1s. 

THE TYPE-WRITTEN LETTER. By R. H. SHERARD, 


Author of ‘ Rogues,’ ‘ Agatha’s Guest,’etc. Limp cloth, 1s. 


TRISCHLER & CO., 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 





TuHIs Day IS PUBLISHED. 


SCHOOL SERMONS. By the late ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM Ports, LL.D., First Head-master of Fettes College. 
With a Memoir and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





SUTTON’S | THE — BOX 


SEEDS SUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS 
a : Sent Carriage Free on Receipt of Cheque or P.O.O. 
Genuine only direct from 


SUTTON and SONS, Reading. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. od., 3s. 9d., 


4s. od., 5s. gd., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 5s. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 


Priced Lists post-free. | 








THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 





‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





Now Ready, handsomely bound, price 12s. 6d. 


THE WINDSOR PEERAGE, 


BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE. 


This work includes all the Peers, all the Baronets, all the Knights, and all the 
Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom. In the main, it follows the lines already 
laid down in the ‘County Families,’ describing all members of the above orders in 
one single alphabet. It gives the dates of their births, particulars of their education, 
marriages, and late and present appointments, so as to form a biography of each 
titled personage. To these it adds full particulars, not only of the heirs to heredity 
titles, but of the younger sons, and also of the daughters, of noble families, and of 
most of their collateral branches; a brief description of their heraldic bearings, 
arms, crests, supporters, and mottoes; their country seats, their town addresses and 
clubs, etc. 

It contains sketches of the careers of the Knights, an important portion of the 
titled classes of the Empire, but one entirely ignored by other peerages. 

The dates of the birth of ladies are omitted throughout the volume, in compliance 
with the request of very many persons whom those dates immediately affect. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ESSAYS IN APPRECIATION 
By 
W. E. HENLEY. 


Price §s. Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 











LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND, W.C. 





OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS BOOKS 
withdrawn from Library, and now offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs, 
contains upwards of 2000 Works in TrAveL, History, BioGRapHy, THEOLOGY, 
Pogrry, etc.; Ruskin’s and ArBER’s PuBLicaTions, Books on ANGLING, SPORT, 
and ORNITHOLOGY, Bound Volumes of MAGAZINES, and over 1200 RECENT 
Novets. Adso 9 New Library List of the most recent Books in Circulation, with 
Terms of Membership and other particulars, Gratis and Post Free to any Address. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CAsTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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No. 4.—Vol. I. MARCH. 





THE 
Religious 
Review of Reviews 


Magazines and Newspapers. 





PRICE SIXPENCE. 


A Monthly Compendium of all the most interesting Articles concerning 
the Religions of the World. 


A Review for all Sects and Creeds 








CHURCHES AT HOME. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. | WESLEYAN. 


} 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


CONGREGATIONAL, | PRESBYTERIAN, | JEWISH. 
SCOTTISH CHURCH. METHODIST. UNITARIAN, 
BAPTIST. | FREE CHURCH. THEISTIC. 


| = 
PRIMITIVE METHODIST. | INDEPENDENT. CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC. 


ETC. ETC. ETC. 





CHURCHES ABROAD. 


AMERICAN, COLONIAL, FRENCH, GERMAN, RUSSIAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, SWEDISH, DUTCH, GREEK, ETC. ETC. ETC, 


CONTENTS. 


Frontispiece—Mr. GEORGE WILLIAMS 
(President of the Y.M.C.A.). 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. A Survey of Events at 
Home and Abroad. 


THEISM: Its Principles and Beliefs. 


CHARLES VOYSEY. 


MY EXPERIENCES AS PRESIDENT OF THE Y.M.C.A. 


By Mr. GEorGE WILLIAMS. 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES. By Prorgessor Max 


MULLER. 
TWO BOOKS ON FOREIGN MISSION WORK. 
RECENT RELIGIOUS WORKS. 
NEW SACRED MUSIC. 
PROFESSOR PFLEIDERER’S NEW BOOK. 


ARTICLES REVIEWED. 


John Wesley. —lIllustrated. 
(1) By Archdeacon FARRAR. 
(2) By Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 
A German Criticism of ‘Lux Mundi.’ 
The Abuse of the Pulpit. 
A Catholic League. 
Nonconformity in Russia. 
Divorce, from a Catholic Standpoint. 
The Austrian Schiller. 
Buddhism and Christianity. By Dr. EL_inwoop. 
Professor Huxley and the Swine Miracle. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Has Christianity Failed? By Ovipa. 
A Reply. By FATHER IGNATIUS. 
The Jacobin Movement in Ireland. By W. S. Litty. 
A New Sect. 
Sunday School Teaching. By Miss ELEANoR KELLER. 
Dupanloup on the Art of Preaching. 
The Church and Young Men. By Rev. S. A. SELWyn. 
The State and Religion in Japan. 
Livingstone and Stanley. 
Rabelais. By PauL LAFLEuR. 








By Rev. 








Editorial and Publishing Offices: 15 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


NEW YORK: INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. 
MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, ADELAIDE : GEORGE ROBERTSON, 








LL 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


_— _— 


_— cinerea 


—- _ = co 


\ RISTLETS, A NKLETS, 


Soles. Ps?s Ete. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. 

The Rev. WILLIAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.’—6¢h October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET, ann 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


Twelve beautiful varieties of easy culture, specially selected for the 
open garden, including— 
Aster, finest double. 
Mignonette, sweet-scented. 
Scarlet Linum. Pansy, choice mixed. 
Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. Clarkia Integripetala, etc. 
Each variety with full cultural directions. Sown now will produce 
a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. Post free 
Is. 2d. ; two packets, 2s. 2d. ; four packets, 4s. 
Other Collections of Choice Flower Seeds, 
2s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d,, Ios. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 


‘It is now become historical that the seeds sent out by this firm are remarkable 
for their genuineness and excellency.'"—Warrington Guardian, 17th January 1891. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, NORWICH. 








Stock, 10-week, finest double. 
Sweet Peas, splendid mixed. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan. Magnificent for pots 
in the greenhouse or the open garden. Deliciously Scented, quite 
hardy. Planted now will bloom splendidly during the summer and 
autumn. Fine selected roots, per doz. 4s. 6d., six for 2s. 6d., or 
twenty-five for 8s. 6d. Extra fine roots, per doz. 8s., six for 4s. 6d., 
or twenty-five for 15s. Very large roots, splendid, per doz. 12s., six for 
6s. 6d., or twenty-five for 21s. Carriage free for Cash with order. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 
ROSE S. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

A splendid collection of hybrid perpetuals, including the most 
beautiful and popular sorts, our selection. Fine dwarfs, trimmed ready 
for planting, per doz. 5s. 6d., six for 3s, or twenty-five for 10s. Extra 
choice sorts, including Gloire de Dijon, per doz. 7s. 6d., six for 4s., OF 
twenty-five for 14s. Packing and carriage free for Cash with order. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 





Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 








THE NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 


Among signing Contributors are the following :— 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wm. ARCHER. 

Davip HANNAY. VERNON BLACKBURN. 

W. E. HENLEY. W. B. Yzears. 

WALTER WHYTE. H. O. ARNOLD Forster. 
Cosmo MONKHOUSE. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 
J. MacLaren CosBan. J. M. Barrie. 

Sheriff CAMPION. Francis WaTT. 

HuGcH HALiIBuRTON. Dr. R1cHARD GARNETT. 
Sir W. G. Simpson. Rupyarp KIPLING. 
Horace HuTcHINSON. S. STEPNIAK. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. T. W. Russet, M.P. 

Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHpRSON. May KenpDaALt. 

ALICE MEYNELL. GRAHAM R. Tomson. 

Sir FREDERICK POLLock. ANDREW LANG. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. JAMEs Payn. 

Cuas. WHIBLEY. R. L. STEVENSON. 

The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. H. S. C. EVERARD. 
THOMAS MACKAY. Sir HERsERT Maxwe ut, M.P. 


. 


Etc. Etc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN' Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 


R. L. STEVENSON. | Dr. MARTINEAU. 

JosEPpH CHAMBERLAIN. Joun Morey. 

Lord RosEBERY. AuGuSsTE Robin. 

Henry Du Prk LABoucHere. Sir Josep EpGAR BoExH™. 
J. A. FRoupe. AK. BB. 

Watt WHITMAN. W. S. GILBERT. 

Joserx Lister. CHARLES K&ENE. 

H. M. STANLEY. BisHop oF PETERBOROUGH. 
H. Riper HAGGARD. W. D. Howe .ts. 

Tom Morris. The Lorp Justice-GENERAL 
HENRIK IBSEN. Georce Lewis. 

Rosert BROWNING. WIL.iaM BLACK. 

M. CHarcor. ‘GENERAL’ Bootu. 

The DvukKE oF ARGYLL. Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Henry IRVING. ALPHONSE DAuDET. 

Pore LEo xiii. Mark Twain. 

Fortun& bu BoisGosey. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
AnpREw LANG. Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 
Rupoupx VircKow. Citizen ANDREW CARNEGIB. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. SALVINI. 

Le Brav’ GENERAL. M. Guy pE MAUPASSANT. 
A. G. EIFFEL. Sir HerBerT S. OAKELEY. 
General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS. G. J. GoscHEN. 

Gerorce R. Sims. Lorp TENNYSON. 
Archdeacon FARRAR. R. H. Hutton. 

ARTHUR W. PINERO. Joun Burns. 

General Lorp Wo sg ey, V.C. Mr. Fox Preston. 


Sir J. E. Mivvais. CoQugLiIN. 
F. J. FURNIVALL. WiitiaM Morris. 
The Lorp CHIgF- JUSTICE. Dr. Kocn. 


Justin M‘Carruy. 
Sir GkorGe GREY. 
Sir HENRY PARKEs. 
Sir James HANNEN. DuMAS THE SECOND. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. Tuomas Harpy. 
Cardinal MANNING. | ALFRED GILBERT. 
Count Von MoLrxKe. 


Sir CHarLes HALLg&. 
Cardinal NEWMAN. 
* Gvp.’ 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son's 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King's Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. etc. ; and 
also of the principal Newsagents. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 
Railway Bookstall in Scotland. 


Notice To LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 


Saturday morning at 115 FLEET STREET. 
OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 








MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


BXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 





MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET—F/Rs7 FLOOR. 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and | seal 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


RR. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, Bary more Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
d Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


ZJFAROLA 


\¢ aK / BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
== —s-FOR ~PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 






























Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
Royal 
Warrants 
To H. Mt. the é Queen | and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 








Lllustrated Conan Gratis and Post Free. 
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WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 

















JOHN DREW, Belford Carriage Works, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Vehicle and Hstimates for Repairs supplied on Application. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 











Lea SPLIT Y N10 
C ae 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








Diploma of Honour (Highest possible Award) Edinburgh Exhibition, 1890. 


AY 9 PRICE FROM 
>, : ) R44, 4s. 
<== (}- TEN per Cent. Instruction Free. 
<a . Discount Price Lists Gratis. 
eR for Cash. 

N “i % J) pea ey Liberal Allowance C 
< ~ . ; y ws M H if N E S 

7 } Old Machines. 


CAUTION.—To avoid deception, buy no machine unless it bears our Trade Name, ‘ SINCER,’ upon the arm. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING Co., 39 Foster Lane, Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


And 497 Branches throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 








The FIRST Manufactured IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. Has maintained for 35 years a World- 
Wide Reputation for UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


PREPARED WITH MILK, it furnishes a food at once agreeable See our NEW RECIPES on the PACKETS for PUDDINCS, 
to the taste and easily digested, possessing the heat-producing CUSTARDS, FRITTERS, PIE-CRUSTS, CAKES, SPONCES, etc. 
and tissue-forming elements both so essential for the nourish- Also a useful THICKENING for SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, 
ment of the Young. etc. 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


RANKIN’S 
CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by 12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each 














CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN’S CORK MAT. 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or ; 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 
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